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SENATOR LODGE. 


MMNHE election of Mr. HEN- 

RY CABOT LODGE to 
the Senate of the United 
States furnishes a striking 
illustration of the change 
which of late has come 
over the politics of Massa- 
chusetts. Some of the best 
political traditions of for- 
mer days had been preserved 
in that State longer than 
anywhere else. Until a 
few years ago its Legisla- 
ture was a remarkably true 
representative of the popular intelligence and virtue. 
It always counted among its members some of the 
best men of the State. Its debates excelled by their 
freedom and instructiveness. It maintained a high 
standard of official integrity, and was but seldom 
carried away by a narrow party spirit. It abhorred 
caucus rule in matters of such importance as the elec- 
tion of United States Senators, and cultivated among 
its members an honorable independence of individual 
opinion. The ruling party, too, in Massachusetts was 
controlled far more by public sentiment in contradis- 
tinction to control by ‘‘ bosses” or ‘‘ machines ” than 
in many other States. It was proud of being the lead- 
ing champion of great principles, and to fight in the 
vanguard of progress. Its conventions were meet- 
ings of freemen having opinions of their own, and 
intent upon putting forward for high office their best 
men, who would do honor to their State and to the 
whole nation. And such men would have consid- 
ered it a disgrace to themselves and a desecration of 
the offices they were to fill had they in the slightest 
degree permitted themselves to descend to the low 
arts of political management in order to obtain their 
places. Such was the Republican Massachusetts of 
SUMNER, WILSON, and ANDREW. 

There has been a deplorable change. The Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts is now hardly less machine- 
ridden than is that of New York. The Legislature 
has lost its prestige. Within a few years past it has 
repeatedly been subjected to suspicion of corrupt deal- 
ings, and now it obediently carries out the behests of 
the party boss. And this deterioration has for some 
time and in some important respects been most ef- 
fectively promoted by the present beneficiary. of it. 
Mr. LopGE is a man of fortune, of high social posi- 





_ tion, of large literary attainments, and of considerable 


general ability. He grew up under the influence of 
surroundings most favorable to the development of 
a high-toned public man. CHARLES SUMNER was an 
intimate friend of his family. He belonged to a cir- 
cle of young men distinguished by ability, culture, 
public spirit, and a noble ambition of public useful: 
ness. He started out in public life with the most 
laudable intentions as a Massachusetts Republican 
of the best type, animated with the purpose of keep- 
ing alive and improving upon the best traditions 
of the party and the State. In 1884 he attended the 
Republican National Convention as a delegate and 
as one of tle most ardent opponents of Mr. BLAINE’s 
nomination for the Presidency. He was eloquent in 
his denunciations of Mr. BLAINE’s record and public 
character, and in his predictions of the evils sure to 
follow were such a man nominated and elected. But 
Mr. BLAINE was nominated, and Mr. LODGE had ar- 
rived at the turning-point of his career. Almost all 
the friends of his youth went one way, he the other. 
He remained with his party, not in silent submission. 
as some other Republican opponents of Mr. BLAINE 
did, but he became an open and active advocate of 
Mr. BLAINE’s election. He was rewarded with a Re- 
publican nomination for Congress, and he took the 
reward. 

The reason he gave for his course—that he still 
saw in the Republican party, even with Mr. BLAINE 
at its head, the best safeguard of the public interest 
—would have been more readily taken as sincere 
had he not at once accepted his reward, and had he not 
subsequently, to accommodate himself to the tenden- 
cies of his party, dropped most of the opinions and 
turned his back upon many of the principles he had 
formerly professed, not only on the field of polities 
and economics, but also on that of public ethies. 
Had he remained true to his original convictions and 
standards, he would have resisted to the last the adop- 
tion by his party of an extreme protective policy —but 
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he supported the McKn.ey tariff; he would have 
strenuously opposed any policy dangerous to peace, 
prosperity, and the growth of friendly relations be- 
tween the whites and the negroes in the South—but 
he became the sponsor of the famous force bill ; he 
would not only have advocated civil service reform 
measures in the House of Representatives, but he 
would have made himself the example of a member 
of Congress practically treating the offices in his dis- 
trict as places of public trust, to be filled exclusively 
on the ground of merit, without any partisan consid- 
eration—but he became a distributor of spoils like the 
rest of them; he would have struggled hard to pre- 
serve the good old political traditions of his State; 
he would have fought to the bitter end to keep his 
party in Massachusetts free from machine rule, and 
to maintain its high intellectual and moral char- 
acter; he would have modelled his own conduct 
strictly upon the high standard set by his early 
friend, CHARLES SUMNER, in proudly abstaining from 
anything like political ‘‘ work” in the pursuit of 
public office—but it was he who introduced and de- 
veloped machine methods in the government of his 
party; he pressed upon the Legislature a *‘ gerry- 
mandering ” scheme from the shamelessness of which 
even his followers recoiled; he devoted himself to 
the running of caucuses and conventions like an old 
machine hand; he induced the Republican State 
Convention to pass a resolution instructing the Re- 
publican members of the Legislature to hold, for the 
first time in the history of the State, a caucus for the 
nomination of a United States Senator; he set up the 
pins and laid the wires for the election of members 
favorable to himself; he brought about the holding 
of a ‘‘snap”’ caucus even before the Legislature was 
organized, outdoing our own HILL’s and MURPHY’S, 
and he thus effected his nomination and election as 
a Senator of the United States. CHARLES SUMNER, 
had he lived, would have turned away with amaze- 
ment and disgust from the conduct of his pupil. The 
State of Massachusetts has never seen a Senatorial 
election like this. 

Success, by whatever means achieved, has a seduc- 
tive charm for many minds. But those who study 
Mr. LopGE’s methods of achieving political success 
should not overlook this significant circumstance. 
Mr. LopGE might, and in all probability would, have 
reached the goal of his ambition just as surely, and 
much more honorably and satisfactorily to himself, 
had he remained true to his first ideals. He had all 
the requisite elements of a brilliant career at his 
command. Had he given all the ability and time 
and labor he squandered on the miserable business 
of machine-building and wire-pulling, and on the 
direction of tricky party politics, to the earnest 
study and treatment of public questions, and to the 
establishment of a solid reputation as a statesman, 
the Senatorship would surely have come to him as a 
free offering by a State proud of him, instead of his 
running ofter it like a man who would steal it if he 
could not get it honestly. He would then have sat 
in the Senate with a consciousness of dignity and 
independence, owing his position to his own worth, 
unhampered by any obligation to greedy henchmen, 
and free to do his best, according to his lights and 
his conscience, for the welfare of the American peo- 
ple. It is not improbable that, having six assured 
years before him, he means to do this now. But he 
will find that a machine-made Senator is not permit- 
ted to forget his origin. His associations are apt to 
cling to him, and, unless he finds in them his con- 
genial element,to make his position of honor and pow- 
er one of continual self-reproach and humiliation. 
There are. not many instances on record in which 
a man of spirit and higher aspirations, once fallen 
under such dependence, succeeded in freeing himself 
entirely from the hampering and galling yoke. 


THE «+ ANTLSNAPPERS” AND THE 
SENATORSHIP. 

THE ‘‘anti-snappers” are the great body of Democrats in 
the State of New York who are opposed to the methods of 
the ‘‘machine.” Speaking broadly, they may be said to be 
the Democrats who believe in the Democratic principles 
that have triumphed in the election of GROVER CLEVELAND. 
The ‘‘ machine” is composed of those to whom Democracy is 
merely an organization formed for the purpose of capturing 
offices, spoils, contracts, opportunities for making money 
out of public works, the control of the public business and 
the public moneys, with the opportunities thereby afforded 
for feathering their own nests, for filling their own purses 
with gains mainly ill-got. 

The ‘‘anti-snappers” doubtless constitute the majority of 
the 650,000 citizens who cast their votes for Mr. CLEVELAND. 
The *‘ machine” is thoroughly organized. Under the laws of 
the State, and its own rules and practices, it has control of 
the machinery by which Democratic nominations are made. 
It dominates the town and city committees outside of New 
York and Brooklyn, and consequently the county commit- 
tees. In New York and Brooklyn the State machine is sub- 
ordinate to local machines. The county committees control 
the various conventions within their jurisdiction, and the 
Assembly conventions which choose delegates to State con- 
ventions. As the State Convention names the State Com- 
mittee, which, in turn, absolutely controls the subsequent 
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State Convention, it is apparent why the ‘‘ machine” ;. .., 
preme in the party. 

The Democratic voters, although apparently a, 
through the “‘ machine,” have no voice in the governme,, 
their own party. They cannot select their delegates f, 
convention. In the city the delegates are appointed 
Tammany Hall. Outside of the city they are appointe:| 
the local and State machines. Not only have the voter. 
voice in the selection of delegates, but the delegates : 
convention have no discretion in nominating candi. 
These are dictated to them by ‘‘ bosses.” The ‘}yjys. 
at present constitute a group known as the “Big Fo: 
of whom even the Governor of the State is an humble 
obedient tool. 

And yet this powerful and autocratic “machine” has }, 
defeated and baffled by the Democratic voters who insi- 
on the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND. Senator Hu. ; 
leader of the ‘‘ Big Four,” proposed to defeat Mr. (1,1: : 
LAND and secure his own nomination through the maniy).’.. 
tion of his ‘‘machine.” Notwithstanding the fact, howe,: ; 
that the State’s delegation was instructed for him, they ¢ 
neither nominate him nor persuade the National Convent 
that Mr. CLEVELAND could not carry the State. In the ey: 
paign that followed, the ‘“‘machine” was not loyal to \Ir 
CLEVELAND. On the contrary, it is now distinctly charged j\\ 
Mr. Smitu M. WEED with using money contributed by \1; 
CLEVELAND'S friends for the purposes of the national ei»). 
paign to elect Assemblymen friendly to Mr. Murpny, 1); 
campaign for the nomination and the election was wav: 
against the “machine” by the “anti-snappers.” They won tlic 
victory in each instance. They demonstrated in their firs 
effort that they represented a large number of the Demo 
cratic voters of the State, and that they were in harmon, 
with the Democratic sentiment and desires of the country 
In their second effort they demonstrated that they possess« 
sufficient voting strength to overcome the “ machinc’s” 
disaffection. 

The weight of character and intelligence, as well as the 
majority of the Democratic voters, is against the ‘ma. 
chine.” The natural leaders of the party are ‘‘anti snap 
pers,” and yet, notwithstanding this, the “‘machine” has pur 
sued its purposes, and, contrary to the expressed wislies of the 
President-elect and to the desires of the majority of the party 
in the State, has made Mr. Murpuy a United States Sena 
tor. The edict of the ‘‘ bosses” was carried into effect under 
the personal manipulation of Senator HILL. 

During the weeks that intervened between the Presiden 
tial election and the Democratic caucus which set the se: 
of approval on Mr. MurpHy’s candidacy, as during the Presi- 
dential campaign, the “ anti-snappers ” maintained an admi- 
rable attitude. They recognized that the ‘‘ machine” was in 
control of the Legislature, but they also knew that a popu. 
lar clamor might have been raised against Mr. Murpny 
which would probably result in his withdrawal. Such ac- 
tion on their part, however, would only embitter the ‘‘ ma- 
chine” against Mr. CLEVELAND, and surround the early days 
of his administration with difficulties. They realized, too, 
that for their own purposes, and for the eventual distinction 
of Mr.CLEVELAND’s second term in the Presidency, the “ma 
chine’s” appointment of Mr. Murpuy to the Senatorship 
would be better than the election of any one except of some 
such distinguished man of their own number as Mr. Fair- 
CHILD, Mr. CoupErRT, or Mr. Grace. Nevertheless, in order 
to still preserve the full effectiveness of apparent Demo- 
cratic union, and to give the State a worthier Senator than 
Mr. Murpny, the President-elect and many of his friends 
were willing to accept a member of the ‘‘ machine,” and to. 
agree upon his election. Mr. CLEVELAND did not request 
that one of his political and personal friends should be nom- 
inated. As President-elect, it was the duty of his party in 
the State to select as a Senator a man whose relations with 
him were of the closest and most intimate character, one 
who might speak for him with authority. But Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND was willing to yield to the discourtesy of the *‘ma- 
chine,” and asked of it only that it would name as Senator 
some one fit to represent the State. Most of his friends think 
that he went very far in naming Mr. BouRKE CocCKRAN as 4 
proper person. However that may be, the men who lead 
and speak for the majority of the Democratic party in New 
York, having unselfishly retired to the rear during the cam 
paign, having thereby permitted the hostile ‘‘machine” to 
strengthen itself, have made no factional nor self-secking 
fight in the Senatorial contest. 

There is no doubt, if they use their great strength, that they 
can put an end to the ‘‘machine” and assume the organi 
zation which ought to be theirs by reason not only of their 
sympathy with Mr. CLEVELAND, but of their voting strength. 
They have gone far enough for harmony. Good citizens 
will rejoice that there was no compromise with the ‘‘ ma 
chine,” and that if there is to be a struggle between it and 
the ‘‘anti-snappers,” it must mean the absolute defeat 
of one or the other. That there is to be a struggle no 
observer of current events can question. The patriotism 
that has induced the giant to remain inactive since the tri 
umph at Chicago, will now compel him to put forth all his 
energy. The present duty of the “‘anti-snappers ” is to give 
to Mr. CLEVELAND the support of the Democratic organiza- 
tion of New York. 


MAYOR GILROY’S APPOINTMENTS. 


On January 3d, the day after he assumed office, the new 
Mayor of New York announced the names of the citizens 
who, under his commission, are to exercise the greatest 
powers and perform the most important duties for years ‘0 
come. Under the present charter these high offices arc 
filled by the Mayor alone, and these appointments are the 
highest acts of his mayoralty, those by which it will be 
mainly judged. Among them are a Commissioner of Public 
Works; the head of the Fire Department; one member each 











Tax, Excise, and Park boards; and four police justices, 
Ew) of them is an essential part of the great municipal or- 
vation, and wields more or less power over the well- 
i, of the city and the daily life of its residents. The 
. liction of a police justice in New York was said by 
\ or Hew, in 1888, to be of more importance to the com- 
ity than that of a judge of the Court of Appeals. It is 
.in that the prosperity of the metropolis and the com- 
rr and safety of its citizens and their property for the next 
fy years will depend largely upon the integrity, courage, 
| bility of the twelve officers appointed last week. 

these appointments merely excited dissent from the 
\}.,or's opinion as to the wisdom of some of the selections, 
: jt were apparent that while seeking the best service for 
- oublic he had made some errors of judgment, the sub- 

vould be of great local interest, and the appointments 
call for careful discussion and rigid criticism. But 

case is very different. There is no room for doubt on 
ri cvaracter of the Mayor's selections, nor on the principles 
whieh have coutrolled them. Good service to the public 
was pluinly no element in his view of duty. The question 
«pether the candidates were fitted by character and intel- 
ict for the offices was not considered. They were chosen 
<jlely in the interests and at the bidding of a private club, 
which exists only to control the city government and to 
<jjare its emoluments. The great offices of a community far 
richer and more powerful than the Rome of Aveustus or 
the England of EL1zABETH have been given to certain lead- 
ers and servants of Tammany Hall, either as rewards of 
past services to that organization, or to secure for it hereaf- 
ier the profits of the city’s business. The meaning and pur- 
pose of the appointments are undisputed. The outrage on 
‘ie public has been committed in the form most shocking to 
‘ie moral sense, and it is this which makes the event not 
merely a municipal disaster, but a national scandal. 

lle reputable press of New York, without exception, has 
exposed and denounced the Mayor's act. But its indigna- 

: las been expended mostly on details. That the great- 
est department of the city’s business has been given into 
notoriously incompetent hands, and has for its nominal head 
ihe mere tool of an irresponsible master; that the guardian- 
ship of the city against fire is intrusted to a ruffian, whose 
narrow escape from the gallows is his only claim even to 
notoriety; that one of the most important courts in Christen- 
dom receives as presiding justice a vulgar and ignorant man, 
known to the city only for the unblushing effrontery with 
which he has practised corruption in legislation and pro- 
tected vice in oftice—these facts have aroused the press to 
remonstrance. But these are mere incidents. The essential 
fact is that public office is treated as the property of a set of 
men, to be disposed of for their benefit at the cost of the 
community. Strange to say, journals which are emphatic 
in denouncing the most shameful nominations, speak of 
these as exceptions, and eagerly seek excuses to praise the 
rest. In truth, the entire list has been dictated by a single 
principle, and must be judged as a whole. It is the con- 
sistent expression of a fixed purpose to make the municipal 
yovernment subservient to private ends. 

Whenever Tammany has been held in check by a formi- 
dible opposition, its appointments have shown some respect, 
orat least fear, before public opinion. It is too prudent to 
defy propriety while its power is threatened. But now that 
it is supreme, it throws off disguise, and reveals the naked 
deformity of that selfish greed which inspires its whole ca- 
reer, Throughout its history its character has been con- 
sisient and its aims unchanged. Whether it puts forward 
is apparent leader a patriotic and wise statesman as a tool 
of its seeret masters, whether it supports a Hewitt or a 
GiLRoy, its ultimate purpose is the same. It is a conspiracy 
'o plunder the citizens in the name of government. In 

s nature it cannot present a good nomination, save when 
must deceive its victims in order to secure its power; and 
‘le power once gained is used without scruple. It could 
not act otherwise. The fancy that the vast, complex busi- 
uss of the metropolis can ever be properly conducted under 
‘lie sway of an association pretending to be political, which 
> no aim but to control the municipality, and no life but 
‘ue spoils of office, is absurd. It is not by Tammany, nor 
‘hvough Tammany, nor with Tammany, it is only over 
lunmany that the way lies to any reform in city govern- 
ment. ‘The appointments of last week will doubtless cost 
Sow York heavily. Their evil results can never be exactly 
‘eusured, but it is likely that, in years to come, life will be 
‘per and living dearer, public order less secure, vice and 
ne more rife,and the community poorer by millions of 
irs in) consequence of 
in. Yet if they open the 
~ of citizens to the one 
\ of reform, they may still 
ve worth theircost. There 
\ be some reason to think 
' the hand which has thus 
cd Mayor GrLroy as its 
pet has overleaped its 
pose, and that these ap- 
‘ments are the begin- 
: of the end. It was 
long ago, ‘‘Whom the 

~ Will destroy, they first 

e mad.” 





A FASCINATING BOOK. 


is an old saying that no autobiography honestly written 
be dull reading. The Autobiographical Notes of the Life 
‘V/lam Bell Scott, edited by Professor Minto, which the 
“PERS have just published in two handsome volumes, 
trated with the author’s own sketches and etchings, is so 
‘rom dull that its interest will for many readers amount 
“fascination, The British artist is unlike the prophet in 
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that he is honored in his own country. He is so much hon- 
ored there, if he be honored at all, that his pictures are all 
absorbed by his countrymen, and that he may be a very fa- 
mous man at home, and be scarcely known abroad, except by 
a name with which no impression is connected. Mr. Scort 
was a successful British artist. For autobiographical pur- 
poses he was something even better than that. He was a 
shrewd and humorous and yet a sympathetic and romantic 
Scotchman, who during a long life kept his eyes wide open, 
and knew most men and women that were worth knowing 
in his own sphere of life. His sphere was not limited to 
pictorial art, for he made several serious essays in poetry. 
These have no more crossed the ocean than his paintings, 
although one American, 
and that one EMERSON, 
wrote of one of his books, 
“It concerns me very 
much.” But his litera- 
ture was, at all events, 
not less important to the 
interest of his autobiog- 
raphy than his art, siuce 
it brought him into con- 
tact with people of whom 
all the world wishes to 
hear. He knew the men 
of letters and the artists 
of London for fifty years, 
and has much to tell of 
them. 

There are delightful and novel glimpses of CARLYLE and 
Leigh Hunt and TENNyson and RvuskIN in these pages, 
though the autobiographer’s familiars were among the 
painters, or rather among those who, like himself, were 
poets and painters both. Most conspicuous among these 
was DaNnTE Rossetti—at least he is most conspicuous in 
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.the book, which gives by far the best account that has been 


given of his curious personality. As a painter, RossEerrt, 
with his brethren of the P. R. B., has just now an “‘ actual- 
ity” in New York by reason of the recent exhibition here 
of pre-Raphaelite pictures. But the man was more inter- 
esting than what he painted, and perhaps than what he 
wrote, as Mr. Scort’s reminiscences make clear. No reader 
will grudge the space that is given to him, nor, indeed, any 
of the time that he bestows upon Mr. Scort’s portrait-gal- 
lery, in which by no means the least interesting figure is the 
autobiographer himself, whose regard is at once so shrewd 
and so kindly, who knows so well how to observe and so 
well how to describe. At the end of these delightful pages 
the reader is gratified to come upon Mr. SwINBURNE’s ad- 
mirable and just elegy upon a man who will be better known 
posthumously to Americans than he was during his lifetime, 
and who can only gain by being better known. 


TO CLUBLESS MEN. 


OR the making of resolutions one 
time of the year is surely as good 
as another. The human _ race 
that dwells in this part of the 
world, however, has adopted the 
custom of beginning the new year 
with virtuous intentions; and 
who is there among those who 
are already as good as it is pru- 
dent to be who will not agree 
that even a short effort to be 
good, or happier, is better than 
nothing for the majority of their 
fellow-creatures? 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, 
that the New-Year’s resolutions 
are too often inspired by the gross 

vices of intemperance in drink or tobacco. The regret is 
not that the victims of degrading habits determine to strug- 
gle for freedom from their bonds, but that the necessity for 
the struggle seems to be so universal. It is well that the 
new year should be begun by those who are in need of self- 
restraint in this direction with a pledge of total abstinence, 
but while men are overhauling their relations with their 
fellows, and taking their moral dead-reckoning, they might 
as well do something more for themselves than resolve to 
limit their intoxicants and narcotics. 

They might resolve to be happier and more rational, to 
find more congenial comradeship during the remainder of 
their journey through life. There are vast numbers of men, 
for instance, who are wandering in the darkness outside of 
clubdom. To be sure, there are clubless men who are mea- 
surably content and happy, to whom slippers and the do- 
mestic hearth, and the society of a few congenial friends, 
are completely satisfying. To such men a club is not a 
necessity; it is, or would be, an expensive luxury. But there 
are thousands of others who are hungering and thirsting for 
a larger experience, who would be broad and generous where 
they are narrow and self-centred if they only recognized 
the value of free and intimate comradeship with men of 
their own kind. 

It is unnecessary to say a word in defence of clubs. Their 
great prosperity is their sufficient raison @étre. They exist 
because men need the companionship of men. Without 
that companionship the race could not possibly attain its 
highest civilization; so that clubs may be said to promote 
the true welfare of the race, and to stimulate its progress, . 

There is nothing more dismal in human existence than the 
life of a bachelor who ‘‘ has no place to go to” when his day’s 
work is done. It is true that he may have apartments; his 
apartments, though they may be rich in comfort and adorned 
with all that the man needs when he is alone, cannot speak 
to him, cannot tell him of other contemporary experiences. 
They grow so hateful to him sometimes that, for an escape, 
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he rushes to a ball or to visit a recently married friend, coti- 
tent to chatter inanities or to have his gloom deepened by 
witnessing honey-moon endearments; he is ready for any- 
thing, even a solitary walk in the streets, to be rid of the 
depressing solitude of his chambers. 

Such a man, who has no club, is simply neglecting a duty 
that he owes to himself. The stern moralist asks, why not 
spend his evenings with his books? The answer is that 
while a man who has his books has always excellent society, 
he sometimes wants other society; that while it is entran- 
cing to be at the heart of things in old Greece, or the Roman 
Empire, or the Stone Age, or in the days of good Queen 
ANNE, it is exciting to be at the heart of things in our own 
time. And it is the club man who knows best what is going 
on, and who touches most closely the rushing human tide of 
the end of the century. It is the clubless man who lives in 
an atmosphere of guessing and misinformation. Is it not 
well to know the men who are making the history of our 
times? Is it well to know no man intimately except the peo- 
ple with whom one transacts business? 

All clubless men who can afford the small expense, and 
who have no other way of coming in contact with those who 
do, or with those who are acquainted with those who do, can 
make no more rational resolution in this new-year’s time 
than to cease their clubless state. 


A WORD WITH THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


F the American girl has demonstrated 
one thing more clearly 
than, another, it is her dis- 
position to do just about 
as she sees fit. Her abil- 

‘ity in this direction may 
not be absolutely equal to 
her disposition, but it does 
not lag far behind. She in- 
tends to do what she wishes, 
and she usually does what 
she intends. It would be a 
bolder journal than this one 
that would attempt to con- 
vince her that her affairs 

could have any wiser guidance than they now enjoy, or that 
anybody’s wishes respecting her general behavior should be 
preferred to her own. That she is in good hands and well 
managed is demonstrated by her success, which exceeds in 
solidity as well as splendor the achievements of the women 
of any other contemporary people. We would not have her 
any less dominant over her own concerns or any-less a 
mother to herself than she is. On the contrary, it occurs to 
us that there is at least one particular wherein her motherly 
consideration for her dear self is defective, and she fails 
from an excess of amiability to exact what is properly her 
due. 

In her journeyings in foreign parts in pursuit of culture, 
fine raiment, and experience, it constantly happens to her 
to attract the admiring consideration of gentlemen who 
have the misfortune not to be her countrymen. Their ill 
luck in that particular usually appeals to her sympathies, 
and she smiles such consolation on them as her pity prompts. 
Of course there is danger in that, and almost too often it 
happens that in the kindness of her heart she consents to be- 
stow an American citizen upon some poor subject who had 
not the felicity to be born one himself. With that no ef- 
fectual fault can be found. If the missionary spirit is so 
strong in her that she feels constrained to spread American- 
ism in the court circles of Eurupe, it is useless, as it would 
be unworthy, to try to restrain her. If it is her will to go, 
let us have no vain repinings. Let her depart in peace and 
with good will, cheered by the knowledge that her children 
or her grandchildren may come back when their money is 
gone and earn their living. Just one thing, though, we 
think she owes bcth to us and to herself, and that is to 
stand a little more emphatically upon the order of her going. 

It is all very well for you, dear girl, when you have fixed 
upon your man, to proceed to Paris and sojourn there with 
your aunt while you buy your clothes. But when you con: 
sent to run over to London, meet the fortunate gentleman, 
and be married at St. George’s, in Hanover Square, don’t you 
think you are almost too complaisant?. Is it necessary to 
make it so very, very easy for him? Wouldn’t it do him 
good to ‘‘come. out to America” and see the country and 
your father and some of your folks? He could do it for a 
hundred dollars if he was careful, and you know that at a 
pinch you could lend him that. The time he can spare, of 
course, for you don’t go abroad: to marry working-men. 

Have him out, dear girl, have him out! We like to look 
at him; but that’s a small matter. The great point is that a 
wedding at home is your due, and that it belongs to your 
dignity as a citizen to exact it. When you walk up the 
aisle at St. George’s on the arm of Mr. Secretary Wurrs, of 
course that seems homelike, but it isn’t the real thing, Even 
when you get Mr. Linco.n himself to give you away, and 
Mr. WHITE takes your mother up, and you persuade Mr. 
HENRY JAMES to sign the register. as best man, it isn’t quite 
the same as a wedding at home. It will be reported, to be 
sure, in the Morning Post, but what is the Morning Post to 
you? Description of your gown and a full report will be 
cabled to New York, and we will all read them, but we will 
blush between the lines 

You should spare us those blushes as you should spare 
your own. If the man won't come to you, let him slide; 
When you go to him, you mark yourself down, and in the 
plainest of too plain figures. If you persist in going on that 
way, there must be a mistake about you somewhere, and we 
will not shed a single tear if Congress puts. up the bare 
against immigration, and prevents your straitened grandchil- 
dren from coming back. 

(London papers please copy. } 
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I. ° 
RANCIS UNDERWOOD glanced about him as 
the train whizzed away, leaving him the sole oc- 
cupant of the narrow platform upon which he 
had alighted. His smaller luggage lay at his feet, 
he but his travelling-trunk was nowhere in sight. 
lle few idlers—a couple of sallow-faced, shock-headed 
crackers and a squad of noisy negro lads—who had collect- 
ed about the little way-station while the train made its mo- 
mentary halt had disappeared. He walked to the end of 
‘he platform, where a dozen or more turpentine barrels stood 
on end, their contents oozing from the rifts in their sun- 
warped sides, and cast his eyes over the green flat, which 
ts bounded in every direction by low, red, pine-clad hills. 
lhe dim haze of an early autumn afternoon hung in the 
}ihe-tops; a thin spiral of smoke arose from the chimney of 
‘he single cabin within range of vision; a rickety buggy, 
over whose sagging top fluttered the loose end of a woman's 
Was just turning the distant bend of a road. There 
were no other visible signs of life. The perplexed traveller 
“rode back to the dingy waiting-room and looked in, The 
‘inping click of the telegraph in the cubby beyond and a 
‘uillar Opening in the thin board partition indicated the 
vccusional presence at least of operator and agent. But the 
tividual who combined these two functions was in mo- 
hientary eclipse, . 
| iderwood thrust his hands into his pockets and medita- 
‘. frowning impatiently. 
De telegraph is boun’ fer ter clickety-click, sah,” said a 
‘cc over his shoulder; ‘‘she jes keep on er-talkin’ ter her- 
“i yander same ez ef de boss was ‘longside her ter write 
Gown, 
! he young man turned quickly and found himself face to 
with a negro, who held a carriage whip in one hand, 
‘in the other his own bag, top-coat, and umbrella. 
_ scuse me, sah,” the speaker continued, removing his 
'. “*Treckin you mus’ be Mist’ Onderwood?” 
‘ nderwood nodded assent. 
ldey’s lookin’ fer you at Pine Needles, Mist’ Onderwood. 
) dis way, sah. Yo’ trunk is gone on in de cyart. But 
been able ter fetch up de cay'age ontwel de ingine stop 
fool screechin’, ’caze my hosses is kinder res’less.” 
led the way as he spoke to a light trap, which had 


t 


i 


1 driven up noiselessly, and was waiting near the steps 
‘he low platform. 

Ms nderwood settled himself comfortably on the cushioned 
‘, aud turned a gaze of wondering admiration on his con- 
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ductor, who stood with a hand on the glossy flank of one of 
the horses, respectfully awaiting orders. He was himself 
of unusual height, slenderly proportioned, but with an ath- 
letic frame and well-knit. muscles, which contradicted a 
rather boyish face, laughing blue eyes, and a sensitive mouth, 
whose weakness was not wholly concealed by a light droop- 
ing mustache. But he seemed suddenly dwarfed. The 
negro towered like a giant above the tall mulatto who held 
the bridles of the horses. His large head, crowned with a 
bush of crisp wiry curls, was set squarely upon shoulders 
of enormous breadth. Underwood examined almost with 
awe the broad chest and massive limbs; the latter were 
straight and well formed; the powerful wrist, indeed, and 
the hand, with its long fingers, perfect nails, and outward- 
curving palm, might have served for a sculptor’s model. 
He was jet-black. His square-jawed face was beardless. 
His long brown eyes had the melancholy softness character- 
istic of his race, the lips were thick, and the cheek-bones 
prominent, but the nose was straight and shapely, giving a 
curious and unexpected dignity to an otherwise typical negro 
physiognomy. He spoke the uncouth patois of the quarters, 
but his bearing was that of one who held a position of trust 
and confidence. 

He was clad in a sort of homely livery of dark blue 
flannel—a blouse, whose open collar exposed his full throat, 
— loose trousers held in at the waist by a broad leather 
belt. 

Underwood waved his hand as he concluded his brief, 
half-unconscious inspection, and the black colossus took a 
seat beside him, the mulatto stepped aside, and the hand- 
some bays sprang forward at the loosening of the reins. 
Theroad wound gradually up long sloping hills, dipping now 
and then into a moist hollow, where the sturdy underbrush 
and the junglelike growth of trees were aflame under the 
first light touches of the frost. A few belated spikes of 
golden-rod nodded by the road-side, and an occasional cluster 
of dim purple asters shone against the background of a fallen 
pine; but the Indian-pipe—precursor of winter—was al- 
ready thrusting its waxen crook through the dark mould on 
the sheltered slopes. The hill-sides were brown with pine 
needles. The sky, in the waning sunlight, was a fine soft 
purple; the plumy tops of the lofty pines seemed to melt 
into it far overhead; the warm air was charged with aromatic 
odors. Underwood bared his head, and expanded his lungs 
with an idle sense of well-being. His eyes followed dreamily 
the flight of a hawk across the sky. A faint smile curved 
his lips. 
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‘*Dar’s a Molly Cotton-Tail!” suddenly exclaimed the 
negro. <A rabbit sped across the road a few paces in front 
of the horses and scurried up a ridge, her gray ears laid 
back, and her white bit of a tail in the air. “ Dat’s bad 
luck, Mist’ Onderwood!” 

Underwood recalled a balf-forgotten superstition. ‘‘ Not 
for me,” he said, gayly. ‘‘I carry a rabbit foot in my 
pocket! © What is your name—boy?” he continued, stum- 
bling over the last word, quizzically conscious of its inap- 
propriateness. 

‘“Marcas, sah,” returned the ‘‘boy,” promptly. ‘‘ Dey 
calls me Bluegum Mare,” he added, with a side glance at 
the questioner; and a suppressed chuckle. 

‘*Blue-gum Marc?” echoed. Underwood, interrogatively. 

The giant opened his mouth, drawing back his thick lips, 
and pointed significantly to a double row of glistening white 
teeth, set in gums of a dark leaden bine. ‘* Dat’s de reason, 
sah,” he said, lightly. ‘‘I’s a blue-gum nigger. An’ dey 
‘lows ef I git mad at anybody, an’ bite de pusson, dat bite 
gwine ter be wusser ’n rattlesnake pizen! Der ain’ no 
whiskey in de jug dat kin heal up de bite of a blue-gum 
nigger!” i 

He threw back his head and laughed with a keen enjoy- 


‘ment of his own words. 


‘*‘ Have you ever tried it?” asked Underwood, carelessly. 

‘“Who? Me? Gawd-a-mighty!—no, sah!” A sudden 
spasm of terror swept over the ebon face. ‘‘ No, sali,” he 
repeated, relapsing into decorous mirth. ‘‘I ‘ain’ never had 
no call ter bite anybody yit.” 

The horses shied violently as he concluded. 

‘‘ What in de name o’ Gawd is de matter wid you, Dandy? 
Whoa, Jim!” he ejaculated, tightening his grasp on the 
reins, and peering to right and left with a frown on his 
forehead. Underwood saw the frown melt suddenly, and a 
light leap into the dark eyes. He followed the direction of 
his gaze; his own heart beat tumultuously, and the blood 
surged into his cheeks. : 

The glade through which they were passing was filled 
with the uncertain shadows of a fast-guthering twilight 
though the slanting beams of the sun still illuminated the 
crest of the hills. A little stream, whose rippling murmur 
filled the silence, ran obliquely across the cond baa widened 
into a broad pool in the thicket beyond. The half-dried 
reeds on the margin, and the overhanging trees with their 
festooning vines, were mirrored in the clear brown depths 
of this waveless tarn. A woman was standing on the fur- 
ther side, her tall, lithe figure outlined by the pale glimmer 
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of her gown. One hand, which held a cluster of vivid red 
leaves, hung at her side; the other was arched above her 
brows as she leaned forward in a listening attitude. As they 
whirled past, Underwood caught the gleam of a bare tawny 
wrist and the glow of a pair of large lustrous eyes. 

‘* Who was that?” he demanded, abruptly. aia 

‘«S’lome,” responded his companion, with affected indif- 
ference. ‘‘She Miss Cecil’s own maid,” he added, after a 


ause, 

“‘T thought at first that it was Miss Cecil herself,” said 
Underwood, glancing back over his shoulder. 

‘“S'lome do look lak—” the negro checked himself and 
averted his face, flecking Dandy’s arched neck with the 
whip-tassel. Co 

Something in his tone struck the young man at his side; 
he drew the lap-robe closer about his knees, for the air was 
growing chill, and remained silent until Marcas sprang to 
the ground to open the boundary gate of Pine Needles, Miss 
Cecil Berkeley's fine old country place. 

‘* How old are you, Marc?” he asked, struck anew by the 
negro’s noble physical proportions. ea f 

“Twenty-five, come Christmas, sah. Bawn jes inside o 
freedom. Hit’s mighty liftin’ ter be bawn free, an’ ter be 
raise’ up free, Mist’ Onderwood,” he went on, resuming his 
seat and taking the reins from Underwood's hands. ** But 
my ole daddy ’ain’ had no call ter complain whilse he was a 
slave.” 

‘« Where—” began Underwood. . ; 

‘““My daddy was a Affican prince—” the fine nostrils 
dilated and the broad chest heaved. ‘‘Colonel Berkeley 
bought him out’n a slave-pen in Charl’s’n, wher he was 
dyin’ lak a dog, an’ fotch him home. An’ fum dat day twel 
de day he died he had the treatments of a genterman at Pine 
Needles. Dere wa'n't a drap 0’ blood in his body dat he 
wouldn't ha’ spill’ fer de Berkeleys! An’ dat huccome I 
’ain’ never lef’ Miss Cecil, Mist’ Onderwood. ’Caze dat ole 
Affican prince is layin’ out yander in de fam’ly buryin’- 
groun’ ‘longside o’ ole marster an’ ole mis’; an’ who gwine 
ter tek keer 0’ Miss Cecil ef I go?” 

Underwood, moved by the simplicity and earnestness of 
the speaker, laid his hand on the brawny arm next to him, 
and opened his lips to speak. But Marcas shrank from the 
light touch. Underwood felt the firm flesh quiver beneath his 
fingers. ‘He knows that I have come to carry away his 
young mistress, and he is jealous,” he thought, smiling with 
pardonable exultation. : 

His eyes roved curiously over the broad park. The kind 
of table-land, from which the pine hills sloped away to the 
west and north, was covered with noble woodland trees, 
through whose trunks, in passing, he caught glimpses of 
orchards, vineyards, and fields. It was his first visit to Pine 
Needles, and he looked out eagerly for the house. A last 
turn of the smooth road brought it in view —a large ram- 
bling country - house, embowered in greenery, with wide 
galleries, slanting roof, and square, red-brick chimneys. 

‘©Yander’s Miss Cecil, er-waitin’!” said Marcas, pointing 
with his whip. Underwood barely had time to catch the 
flutter of light garments through the foliage before the 
horses were drawn up beneath the veranda where she stood. 

She came down the steps with outstretched hands. 
“Welcome to Pine Needles, Francis,” she said, with a sort 
of shy pride. ‘‘ This is my cousin, Mrs.Garland,” she added, 
presenting the small, alert-looking personage who filled the 
agreeable office of companion to the young heiress. 

Cecil Berkeley offered a pleasing contrast to the man upon 
whom she was about to bestow the ownership of herself and 
the Berkeley estates. She was tall and slender, with hair 


- and brows of an almost startling blackness, and dark eyes 


in which a smouldering fire seemed to dwell; her high-bred 
oval face was singularly delicate in its outlines. There was 
a pliant softness in her movements, and a hint of strength in 
her firm white chin and perfect mouth. She flushed as her 
lover's ardent eyes met hers in the fading light. 

““Welcome to Pine Needles!” she cried again, springing 
lightly up the steps. 

Underwood had not finished relating the commonplace 
details of his southward journey when the soft fall of un- 
shod feet sounded on the polished floor; a shadowy form 
glided across the dim lit room in which they were seated, 
and bent over Miss Berkeley's chair. He felt, rather than 
saw, that it was the woman whom he had seen an hour be- 
fore standing on the edge of the dark pool in the hollow. 

* Thank you, S’lome,” said her mistress, in a tone of affec- 
tionate familiarity, taking the leaves, whose color was lost 
jn the semi-darkness. The quadroon bent her shapely head; 
and passed from the room as silently as she had entered it. 

That night they sat late before a blazing pine-knot fire in 
the snug library. The hands of the slow-ticking old clock 
on the mantel pointed almost to midnight when the guest 
arose to bid his hostess good-night. As he opened the door 
n strain of music fell upon his ears, accompanied with a 
burst of noisy laughter. 

Cecil smiled in reply to his questioning look. ‘ Uncle 
Darius is fiddling on the kitchen gallery,” she said, ‘* and 
the negroes are doubtless dancing there, late as it is. Come, 
let us take a peep at them.” ® 

She led the way down the wide hall, and out upon a small 
vine-hung porch in the rear-of the dining-room. ‘The night 
was Clear and still. The grassy yard and the garden beyond 
were bathed in the tranquil light of a full moon. But an 
enormous fig-tree, whose branches brushed the low eaves, 
swathed the long kitchen gallery in dense shadow, save 
where, from an open door, a broad glare of red light stream- 
ed across it. Uncle Darius, Jean and brown, sat just within 
the doorway, fiddling with all his might, his chair tilted 
against the wall, his gray head thrown back, his big bare foot 
keeping time on the floor. Aunt Peggy, the old black cook, 
dozed on a stool beside him. A confused mass of dark 
forms were dimly visible in the shadow, lying about the 
floor, lounging on the low steps, squatting against the wall. 
Hlere and there a dusky face, a bare foot, an out-thrust arm, 
gleamed strangely in the muddy light. Lindy, big-limbed 
and black, and Mushmelon Joe, small, wizened, and wiry, 
sank on their heels against the door-posts, breathless and 
exhausted after a prolonged break - down, as the invisible 
spectators drew aside the leafy curtain and looked out. 

**T ain’ gwine ter play nary ‘nother tune ter-night,” de- 
clared Uncle Darius, bringing his chair-legs down with a 
thump. » ‘‘De chickens is fair crowin’ fer day now.” But 
as a tall figure stepped noiselessly from the darkness into 
the shaft of light, he tucked his fiddle under his chin again 
with a whoop. ‘“ Now you gwine ter see dancin’ !” he 
shouted, flourishing his bow. ‘‘ Blue-gum Mare gwine ter 
teach de niggers how ter raek down de cotton row!” 

Marc swayed his huge body from side to side rhythmically, 
then ame. * Ain’ you gwine ter raek down de cotton- 
row ‘long o’ me, S'lome?” he demanded, turning his face tow- 
ard a group of women at the further end of the gallery. 
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“‘ No,” drawled a low musical voice there. Sea 

‘Den you can ontie de fiddle-strings, Une’ Darius,” said 
Mare, joining good-naturedly in the loud laugh at his own 
expense. —_ y : 

Underwood bent forward, straining his eyes in. the dark- 
ness. But Aunt Peggy had already shut the kitchen door, 
and a moment later they all trooped away, singing, to the 
negro settlement in the pines, which had replaced the old- 
time quarters. - 

One morning about ten days later Miss Berkeley came 
out of the house alone, and walked slowly across the lawn. 
Her step was listless; her eyes were downcast; her cheek had 
lost its brilliant color. She seated herself on a rustic bench 
under a low-branched oak and opened the book which she 
held in her hand. But her gaze wandered absenily from the 
printed page. It fell at length upon Marcas, who- was 
moving to and fro among the flower beds whistling joyously. 
He carried a small garden hoc, and the splint basket on his 
arm was heaped with tufts of violets. His face brightened 
as his eyes caught those of his young mistress. He took off 
his hat and came over to where she was sitting. : 

‘Hits edzackly de weather ter transplan’, Miss Cecil,” he 
said; ‘‘de groun’ is dat meller an’ sof'—” 

‘* Marcas,” she interrupted, imperiously, leaning her head 
against the dark tree-trunk, and looking fixedly at him, 
‘is it true that you carry poison in your teeth like a rattle- 
snake?” 

‘* Lawd-a-mussy, Miss Cecil!” he cried, falling back.a step 
or two in his amazement. ‘‘I dunno. Yes,’m. I’ain’ never 
projecked none wi’ dat foolishness. But my ole daddy 
useter say so, an’ I reckin a Affican prince oughter know /” 

Her eyes dropped on her book, and he returned. with a 
bewildered air to his work. She watched him Sey 
as he placed the moist roots one by one deftly in the ground, 
and patted the loose earth about them with a large open 

alm. 
PN The dwarf-marigolds are nearly all gone,” she remarked, 
after a long silence. : 

‘Yes, ’m,” assented Mare, glancing at a triangular plot 
in the centre of the lawn where a few small yellow flowers 
shone on their low stalks. 

‘**S'lome has been gathering them—” she went on, musing- 
ly, and as if speaking to herself. 

‘*S'lome do hone a'ter yaller, dat’s a fac 
with a pleased laugh. 

*‘_for Mr. Underwood,” she concluded, in a monotonous 
tone. 

The negro rose slowly to his feet. A sombre fire shot 
into his eyes. He stood for a moment silently looking 
down at her. Then he dropped again to his knees, and 
drew the basket to him. 

She went away presently, leaving the book, which had 
slipped from her lap; lying face downward in the yellow- 
ing grass. 

He watched her furtively until she entered the house. 
Then, without a glance at the overturned basket and neg- 
lected tools, he passed across the grounds, leaped the low 
fence, and plunged into the silent reaches of the pines. 

That night when the mistress of Pine Needles came down 
from her own room, whither, under pretext of a headache, 
she had withdrawn after the mid-afternoon country dinner, 
she found the house wearing an unwonted air of festivity. 

‘‘Ah, there you are at last, Cecil dear!” cried Mrs. Gar- 
land, bustling into the hall to meet her. ‘‘ Everything is 
waiting for you. I’ve arranged what Uncle Darius calls a 
speckle-tickle for your Mr. Underwood,” she added, dropping 
her voice. 

She drew the girl into the long parlor, whose polished 
floor reflected the clustered lights in the old-fashioned 
crystal chandeliers. Wax tapers burned softly in the tall 
silver candelabra on the mantel; roses were stuffed in the 
wide-mouthed vases; the furniture was pushed against the 
wall; a couple of quaint high-backed chairs were placed 
side by side in the broad curve of the bow-window. 

‘You and Francis are to sit here, like the king and queen 
in a play,” said Mrs. Garland, gayly.  ‘‘ Don’t lift an eye- 
brow, Cecil, pray, if you recognize the contents of your own 
armoires and jewel-cases.” 

Cecil sank into the chair with a wan smile. She looked 
frail and almost ghostlike in her trailing white gown. Un- 
derwood, who seemed possessed by a sort of reckless gayety, 
seated himself beside her. He wore pinned upon the lapel 
of his coat a small yellow flower. 

There was a mément of almost painful silence. Then 
Mrs. Garland, leaning on the back of her cousin’s chair, 
touched a small silver bell. . The heavy portiére which 
draped the entrance to the library was pushed aside, and 
Uncle Darius, arrayed in an antiquated blue coat with brass 
buttons, light trousers, and ruffled shirt front, entered pom- 
pously, fiddle in hand, and seated himself on the edge of a 
chair. Mushmelon Joe, Scip, ’Riah, Sara-Wetumpka—a 
motley gang of field hands and” house servants—swarmed 
in after him. They ranged themselves, grinning and nudg- 
ing each other, about him, and began to pat a subdued ac- 
companiment to his music. Ata scarcely perceptible signal 
from the fiddler, Lindy bounced into the room. A scarlet 
sash was wound turbanwise about her kinky head, and an 
Oriental shawl draped her blue cotton skirt. The black 
arms and neck were encircled with strings of many-colored 
beads. She looked preternaturally solemn as she dropped 
her arms and began the heavy ‘‘hoe-down” for which she 
was famous in the settlement; but a broad grin presently 
stole over her face; her glistening eyeballs rolled from side 
to side; the perspiration streamed ffom her forehead. 

“<< ire down de crack, nigger, wire down de crack!” ex- 
horted Uncle Darius. ‘‘Pick up dem battlin’-sticks you 
calls yo’ feet, gal, an’ tromp in de flo’!” 

‘She sho is made de flat o’ her foot talk ter de fiddle!” 


ay 


he commented, 


remarked Mushmelon Joe as she executed a last breathless.’ 


whirl, and retired giggling into the admiring circle of clap- 
pers. ; 

The clear tinkle of the little bell echoed on the air. Blue- 
gum Mare appeared suddenly in a doorway that gave upen a 
side gallery, and folding his arms on his breast, leaned his 
great bulk against the frame. At the same moment S’lome 
stepped from behind the. portiére. 

; An involuntary exclamation burst from Underwood. 
Cecil closed her eyes, dazzled by the wild and barbaric 
beauty of the tawny creature before her. 

She wore a short close-clinging skirt and sleeveless bodice 
of pale shimmering yellow satin; a scarf of silver gauze 
girdled her slender waist, and was knotted below her swell- 
ing hips. Her slim brown ankles and shapely feet were 
bare. Bands and coils of gold wreathed her naked arms; 
a jewelled chain clasped her throat; a glittering butterfly, 
with quivering outspread wings, was set in the crinkly mass 
of black hair above her forehead. Her eyelids were down- 
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cast, their long fringes sweeping her bronzelike cheeks 
curious light, defiant and disdainful, played over jer ¢. 
as she stood motionless, with her arms hanging loose}, 
her sides, while Uncle Darius played the first bars ot: 
bamboula which had been brought by Marcas’s father {,. 
the heart of Africa. 

The music was low and monotonous—a few constay:\-- 
recurring notes, which at first vexed the ear, and then se ; 
blood on fire. ; 

The girl hardly appeared to move; there was a Jany):' | 
swaying of the hips from side to side, and an almost jn), - 
ceptible yet rhythmic stir of the feet. But as the mi. 
gradually quickened its time, a thrill seemed to pass al. 
her sinuous limbs, and a subtle passion pervaded her mo, 
ments; her arms were tossed voluptuously above her hye: 
her breast heaved; a seductive fire burned in her half-clo..., 
amber eyes; the sound of her light feet on the floor resi),. 
bled the whir of wings. ; 

The negroes huddled mute and breathless against the w.)) 
gazed at her with wide, fascinated eyes. Suddenly, as j; 
moved by some mysterious and irresistible impulse, th. 
rushed forward and closed in a circle around the flash: 
figure, whirling about her with strange evolutions and s:. 
age cries. 

.... A powerful, penetrating odor thickened the air, . 

Jnderwood had started from his seat; he stood as if tris. 
fixed, breathing heavily, his arms unconsciously extend«:(, 
his eyes aflame, and the veins in his forehead swollen almv«: 
to bursting. Marcas, curiously impassive in the doorway 
kept his gaze fixed steadily, not upon the dancer, but upon 
his young mistress, who leaned back in her chair, faint ani 
dizzy, the rose-tint on her cheek fading toa deathlike pallo: 

The movement of the bamboula became by degrees Jes: 
rapid; the panting circle opened and fell back. S‘lone 
paused, and stretched her arms slowly upward with the 
supple grace of a young panther. She looked full at Under 
wood, and her Jips parted in an exultant smile. 

The blood surged into Miss Berkeley’s white cheeks; she 
lifted her head haughtily; her nostrils quivered; her eyes 
met those of Marcas for an instant, then rested, flashing 
upon S’lome, decked for -triumph, as it were, in her own 
hereditary jewels. 

With a roar like that of a wild beast, Marcas leaped across 
the room. His hand fell with a viselike grasp upon the 
gleaming shoulder of the quadroon; he stooped with a 
second ferocious cry, and buried his teeth deep in the 
smooth flesh of the rounded arm. A single agonizing 
shriek pierced the sudden stillness; before it had ended he 
had caught the slight form in one hand, and bearing her 
high above his head he bounded through the open door, and 
disappeared in the darkness. 

Underwood, heedless of the terrified confusion and wild 
clamor which reigned around, was springing after him, when 
he felt a‘hand upon hisarm. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake come and 
help me, Francis,” said Mrs. Garland, ‘‘ Cecil has fainted.” 


Ill. 

The next afternoon Miss Berkeley passed through a small 

"ase into the pine woods which stretched away to the south, 
orming a part of her own domain. She walked slowly 
along the well-worn path, halting now and again with an 
air of indecision. Once she stooped mechanically and 
plucked a yellow daisy which grew in a drift of warm brown 
=~ needles, but cast it from her with a gesture of loathing. 
Ter black garments gave her an appearance of uncommon 
height. Her face was livid, her lips compressed, her dark 
eyes dull and suffering. She turned at length into the narrow 
lane which led to the negro settlement. As she drew near 
the outermost cabin she saw Underwood standing in the 
shadow of a scrubby pine that overhung the picket-fence. 
Aunt Peggy, the mistress of the cabin, was leaning over 
the low gate; her arms were uplifted as if in entreaty or ad 
juration. 

He started at sight of the approaching figure, and walked 
rapidly forward. He had a white flower in his hand. His 
face was turned away, and for a moment it seemed as if he 
were about to pass his betrothed without a greeting. Butas 
she stepped aside he paused, and said, abruptly: 

“IT am going away, Cecil. I—I think it is best.” His 
eyes were fixed upon the althea blossom which he was twir!- 
ing awkwardly in his fingers. 

‘** You are quite right,” she returned, coldly; ‘‘it is best.” 

She left him without another word. He lingered a mo 
ment, gazing irresolutely after her, then struck into the 
beaten road that led to the railway station. : 

Aunt had come out of the gate. ‘‘ Miss Cecil. 
honey,” she Said, hoarsely, ‘‘dis ain’ no place fer de likes 0’ 
you! Go back ter de house, chile—go back!” she entreated. 
‘** Mist’ Onderwood yander he’s been here, off an’ on, ‘mos’ 
all day. But I ain’ dassen ter lef him go inter de cabin. I ax 
him fer Gawd’s sake ef he ain’ mek enough trebble a’ready 
‘d’out showin’ hisself wher’ Blue-gum Marc kin seehim. He 
say he wan’ ter see S’lome! My Gawd! I gin him a althy 
flower fum offin de corpse, an’ saunt him erway. Doan go 
in de cabin, Miss Cecil!” she panted, following her mistress 
into the little door-yard, and laying hold of the folds of her 
gown. ‘‘Blue-gum Marc is in de cabin. He ain’ never lef’ 
de gal sence he pizen’ her. Nobody dassen ter go er-nigh 
him ’cep’n’ me, an’ he ain’ lef me tech her, not even ter put 
on de grave-close. He say he gwine ter kill de pusson dat 
steps inside dat cabin do’. De mo’ners is ’bleedge’ ter mo'n 
in Lindy’s cabin yander. Fer Gawd’s sake, Miss Cecil—fer 
Gawd’s—” 

Cecil put the old woman gently aside and pushed open the 
cabin door. The little room had been hastily put in order. 
The large four-posted bed was spread with white; the bare 
floor was swept clean; the pine table, piled with blue-rimmed 
dishes, was placed in the chimney-corner. Uncle Darius’s 
fiddle hung in its accustomed place on the wall, with his 
Sunday coat on a nail beneath it. The level rays of a set- 
ting sun came in at the single window; a light breeze moved 
the white curtains to and fro. 

The dead girl was lying in the centre of the room on a 
rude bier, her head resting on a pillow. She was still clad 
in the fantastic costume in which she had danced the night 
before; the gold bands and jewelled ornaments sparkled in 
the red light which streamed over her. Her eyes were 
closed ; their silken lashes made a black line against the 
dusky pallor of her cheeks. Her lips were slightly parted, 
and an inscrutable smile seemed to hover about their cor- 
ners. One arm was laid across her breast, a fold of silver 

gauze drawn over the purpling wound just below the 
shoulder ; the other hung to the floor, the closed hand 
grasping the filigree chain which she had torn in the death- 
agony from her neck. A few white altheas were scattered 
on her bosom, and some sprigs of lavender and rue were 
lying on the rough boards about her bare feet and ankles. 
short, large-handled, keen-bladed knife was laid across the 
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) above her head. She looked like a savage queen 
gsi p on her primitive couch. : ‘ 
‘areas sat by the head of the bier. His body was erect 
...! rigid; his powerful hands rested on his knees; his feet 
vi" drawn close together; bis head was turned toward the 
i | virl, showing his curiously fine profile. It was the 
wee ideand pose of the Pharaoh of the Egyptian monuments. 
le did not move as Cecil entered the room. She stood 
for a second as motionless as the dead and the watcher of 
the dead, with her #ands clas before her, the fingers 
interlocked. Then she stumbled across the floor, and halted 
at the foot of the bier. ; 
“Tie buzzing of some bees about the pots of flowering 
-~ on the window-sill filled the silence with a low droning 

|. The wail of the mourners in Lindy’s cabin came in 
vlly. softened by the distance. ; ; 

Miss Cecil,” he said, Loran without turning his 
jy i or lifting his heavy eyelids, ‘‘I jes’ waited fer de tu’n 
ve’ eye, ’eaze I didn’ know which you was gwine ter 
pint oui fust—S’lome or him, De knife is fer him, soon ez 
de gal is ondergroun’.” 

Ceci} shuddered and put out her hands. 

Doan fret, Miss Cecil,” he went on, in the same sombre 
ton. “No stranger ain’ gwine ter turn de rosy cheek 0’ 
(Colonel Berkeley’s chile white ez cotton — an’ live! Not 
whilse de blood o’ de ole Affican prince is hot in de vein 
» his son?’ His voice shook with sudden rage as he con- 
chided: his breast rose and fell spasmodically. When he 
spoke again, it was almost in a whisper, strangely soft and 
musical: “*S’lome! S’lome/ I doan ’member de time, Miss 
Cecil, when I ‘ain’ been lovin’ S’lome! Fum de day when 
she wa'n’t ez high ez de pretty-by-nights in Aun’ Peggy’s 
do-yard Lis had my heart sot on her... .She was swif’ ez a 
tiv lark, Miss Cecil, an’ her eyes is ez sof’ ez de eyes of a 
dove when she.look at me an’ say she ain’ gwine ter love 
nobody ‘cep’n’ me ez long ez she is *bove de groun’. es -She 
js de onlies’ one in de settlemint dat ain’ ’feard o’ de pizen in 
de wum o’ Blue-gum Marc... .dat’s de fam’ly blood in her 

_. .de Berkeley blood—” ; 

Cecil Berkeley threw up her arms convulsively and sank to 
her knees; her forehead pressed the feet of the dead girl, and 
she shivered as if the chill of death had passed from them 
into her own benumbed veins. 


m 


AN EARLY ROMANCE. 


Ir was the afternoon of a perfect June day.. Four of us— 
Hemmingway, Mac, the Doctor, and myself—had been out 
since early morning in the woods along the river-bank, fish- 
ing a little, eating a great deal, drinking claret punch in 
reasonable quantities, and filling in the interludes with 
friendly sarcasms and an innocuous sort of penny-ante, the 
former of which, if they were not genuinely witty, were at 
least sufficient to induce plenty of good-natured laughter, as 
such jokes at such times will. 

By-and-by, when it grew later, the Doctor and myself who 
are not fond of the coarser details of camp-life, made an ex- 
cuse of getting things together, and went over and sat down 
on the edge of the bluff to look at the west, where the red- 
faced old sun, drunk with wine from his own vintage, was 
preparing to go to bed with his Sunday clothes on. Hem- 
mingway and Mac, meanwhile, put in the team and made 
ready to start. After a little we heard them calling us. 

‘‘Doc and the Professor think they are guests,” said Mac 
to Hemmingway, in a loudly confidential tone as we drew 
nearer. 

(Let it be explained here that I am not a professor, A 
slight brevity of vision, which has induced me to put on 
glasses in the heyday of life, being my sole pretence to that 
dignity.) 

Hemmingway replied to Mac’s remark by observing that 
he ** guessed as much”—this brief dialogue being a fair 
sample of the harmless variety of wit indulged in by these 
gentlemen. Neither the Doctor nor myself saw fit to notice 
the thrust, and we were soon on the way. 

The Doctor drove. He said he would take us home by a 
new and better road. It proved to be about the worst road 
we had ever seen. Hemmingway said the farmers had been 
improving it. Mac answered, as he dodged from side so side 
to avoid a sudden and violent death, that one more such a 
mending would render it impassable. By-and-by we reached 
a bit of unimproved road, and rolled along smoothly. We 
were inclined to be a trifle hilarious at first as we bowled 
along through the balmy evening. The wheat was _ tipe, 
undin some places they were cutting, the red and blue shirts 
of the harvesters combining pleasantly with the straw gold 
of the fields. Green woods ran around most of these fields, 
ud here and there a farm-house stood in the edge of the 
timber, with the yellow grain crowding up close to its gates. 

lle meadows everywhere were green, with little shadow 
Waves running over them, and larks and quails calling to 
each other from their nests. 

It had been a late spring, and the young corn was not 
very large, but it was dark and fresh-looking, and its straight 
tows, that One could sight through in at least eight different 
directions, added something to the harmony of our landscape. 

(radually the riotous spirit within us moderated, until all 
‘our were silent at one time. I was beginning to feel a trifle 
“it in the thought that in a hundred years more, perhaps, 
other parties of four might be driving home through the 
cool evening, complaining of the roads and breathing in the 
“weet Incense of life, just as we were doing, while we should 
‘ive become but a handful of forgotten dust, when all at 

Hemmingway began to sing. Hemmingway really 
~ A very good voice, and the song was a sweet old air 
Witch we all knew. So the Doctor and I joined in and 

iv vile dit. Then there was another interval of silence, which 
Mac was first to break. Mac is thirty and married. He 
\'~ Writes good verses sometimes—verses that most editors 
‘tc thore willing to publish than to pay for. 


' ollection—the tenderest recollection of my life,” he added, 
‘| considerable feeling. 
Fell us about it, Mac; tell us your story,” we chorused, 
: ‘ leaned back comfortably to listen. 
"here isn’t much to tell,” said Mac, slowly, and speak- 
- Ss one who drifts back among day-dreams of forgotten 
‘ners. ‘*T was a boy when it began—about sixteen, I 
ik, There was a lady and her daughter who came to our 
‘se on a visit. The daughter was about fourteen, but 
‘ developed, and to me one of the most beautiful crea- 
~ on earth. I fell madly in love with her at once—a 
‘ love is purer and better in every way than it ever is 
‘wards. I lost whole nights of sleep, and would have 
sed miles over bad roads, worse than any Doc has dragged 
ver to-day, to have-kissed the hem of her garment.” 
‘this point in the narrative Hemmingway, who is a con- 


~ That song,” he said, reflectively, ‘‘revives a very tender | 
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firmed bachelor, at first looked somewhat sceptical, but be- 
coming suddenly enthusiastic, cried, warmly 

‘Good: for you, Mac. Go on, old man.” 

The Doctor was visibly affected. For myself, I looked 
hard at the sunset and listened. 

“T was large of my age,” proceeded Mac, ‘‘ but awkward 
and wobbly, like a day-old colt. She patronized me, and 
when I attempted to become sentimental, snubbed and guyed 
me unmercifully. But sometimes in the evening she would 
sing that song that Hemmingway was singing just now 
She had a fresh, sweet voice, and I had picked up some 
chords on the guitar, so we made music together, and the 
moments were to me like tastes of paradise. When she went 
away at last with her mother I was inconsolable. I got used 
to it by-and-by, but I never forgot her I did not meet her 

in for years.” 

‘‘ And did the old flame revive, Mac, when you met again? 
Did you renew the romance of your youth?” 

‘* Yes, entirely. She was still unmarried, and more beau- 
tiful, I thought, and. more fascinating than ever I loved 
her as tenderly as before, not only that, but my passion was 
now returned. She snubbed me no lopger I was in heaven. 
For a month we lived in a halo of perfect bliss. We sang 
over the old songs, and relived our youth in the glory of 
ripened love.” ' 

Just at that moment I happened to catch Hemmingway’s 
eye, and there was a look there that made me wonder if he 
had had his romance too. He did not offer any comment, 
however, and we sat waiting silently for Mac’s conclusion. 

‘Well, of course it could not last,” he continued, after an 
impressive pause; ‘‘it could not last—it never does, you 
know, except in the books.” 

‘*Why, Mac? Why couldn’t it last?” I was unable to 
restrain myself any longer. ‘‘ Why didu’t you marry her 
at once, then and there?” 

And Mac, looking out over the fields to the fading west, 
in a quiet, half -tender, half quizzical voice. answered, ‘‘ I 
did.” ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


PERSONAL. 


Ir only seems a short time ago that illustrations by Mr. 
ALBERT E. STERMER first began appearing in the publica- 
tions of Messrs. HARPER & BRoTHERs, and he must still be 
considered as aman with plenty of time ahead of him, and 

s of whom all things are 
possible. Undoubted- 
lv the one quality in 
his work which has 
made him more friends 
than any other is the 
charming senseof what 
the French call inti- 
mité—that ability on 
the part of the artist 
to come into the room 
and find us with our 
friends as we really 
are. Perhaps it may 
be considered a far cry 
from “ Le Célibataire,” 
the painting which re- 
ceived a mention hon- 
orable in the Salon of 
1891, to the really re- 
markable illustrations 
to Prue and I.just pub- 
lished by Messrs. HARPER & Broruers. But a look below 
the surface shows us the same sympathetic personality, glad 
when we are glad, sad when we are sad. This is the domi- 
nant note in e and JI. To have so thoroughly enjoyed, 
and to have been able to depict so well with all the evidences 
of this enjoyment, the gentle, kindly sentiment which ani- 
mated the author, was hardly to have been expected from so 
ene aman. Word comes from Paris that Mr. STERNER 
as recently opened an atelier at 141 Boulevard St. Michel, 
where instruction is being given in illustration. The neces- 
sity for some such practical turn to their study was expressed 
by some of the students, and a number of them are now en- 
thusiastfcally working away, under Mr STERNER’s guidance, 
— end of finding out how interesting art can make 
ife. : 

—The Emperor of China has, by imperial rescript, raised 
the ancestors for three generations of Sir HALLIDAY Mac- 
ARTNEY, K.C.M.G., the Secretary to the Chinese Legation 
in London, to the highest rank in the Chinese mandarinate. 
This is in accordance with 
the curious usage of con- 
ferring ranks of nobility on 
ancestors rather than de- 
scendants. It is . believed 
that the only other European 
on whom this strange honor 
has been bestowed is Sir 
Rosert Hart, the Inspect- 
or-General of Chinese Mari- | 
time Customs, whose ances- ‘///YF 
tors were similarly ennobled = / hy 
two years ago. 

—Just before ‘‘ Chinese” 
GorDon started on his fatal 
mission to the Soudan he 
was interviewed by Mr. 
Wituiam T. STEAD, at that 
time editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Some of the details 
of this interview, as related 
recently to an American in-  , 
terviewer, give an interest- | 
ing glimpse of GeneralGor- | 
pDon’s simplicity and lack of 
ostentation. hen the edi- 
tor rang the bell of GoRDON’s 
house, the door opened, and 
a little fellow whom the vis- /g— 
itor mistook for the butler 
ushered him in, helped him 
off with his overcoat, and 
hung up his hat. ‘‘I asked 
him if General GoRDON was 
in,” says Mr. Sreap, ‘‘and 

he replied that he was, and 
motioned me to go into the 
next room. I went in, and 
the little man followed me. 
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Gorpon that Mr. Srgap was there and would like to see 
him, whereupon the little man said, ‘ I am General GorDon,’ 
and reaching me his hand, took a chair and sat down be- 
side me.” 

—It was once said of Justice Lamar, of whose approach- 
ing retirement from the Supreme Bench there have been 
rumors, that he ‘‘ might be taken for a poet or an anarchist, 
but bardly for a judge,” with his long hair and dreamy look, 
that give him the appearance of always being in a reverie. 
He is noted for his absence of mind, and is a man of moods, 
at times working with most zealous ardor, and again taking 
up his work with the greatest reluctance. As for his hospi- 
tality, a correspondent relates that when he asked permis- 
sion to look-over some legal papers, the justice gave, them 
to him, and said. ‘‘ There they are, with pore gs and 
everything you want, and there, too, is a bottle of whiskey. 
If you need anything else, ring for it.” 

—Puiuire D. Armour, the millionaire packer and philan- 
thropist of Chicago, retains many of the simple habits of 
his boyhood, which he on a farm in New England. 
He rises at five, breakfasts at six, and by seven is at his desk, 
where he remains until six in the evening. His office meth- 
ods are most democratic; the entire s of clerks oceuny 
one large room, with no railings or glass doors to hedge o 
those in authority, and Mr. ARMOUR himself sits among them, 
at a plain flat-top desk, distinguished from the otbers only 
by the presence there of a small bunch of roses. The great 
‘‘pork prince,” as he is called in the West; is a man of 
about sixty years, active, robust, and hearty, with the di 
tion ef a farm-boy, and a capacity for work that occasion- 
ally surprises even those who have long been in his employ. 
His charities are many, the crowning one of them his recent 
gift of several millions to found a school for manual training. 

—The youngest child of FERDINAND DE LEssEPs, who is 
undergoing in his old age the worst ordeal of his life, was 
born on his eightieth birthday, and is now just seven years 
old. M..pE LEsseps is the father of eleven children \ his 
second wife, who is still a handsome woman of but little 
more than forty. Up to a recent period the children were 
continually on exhibition in the Bois de Boulogue, all mount- 
ed on little ponies and all: dressed alike, so that they looked, 
to one irreverent eye, like ‘‘ a party of child performers from 
some itinerant circus.” Sometimes they were accompanied 
by their distinguished parent, but for a year past he has 
been in too precarious health to ride in the Bois, or, indeed, 

to leave the threshold of his own house. ~ 

—JAMES WuitcoMB RILe£y, the ‘ Hoosier poet,” told a 
San Francisco reporter that the two keenest regrets of his 
life are that he is not married, and that he was never well 
educated. ‘Ido not know the least thing about grammar,” 
he said, ‘‘and cannot tell whether a sentence is right or 
wrong.: The only way I judge is whether it seems right or 
not.” Of the holy estate of matrimony the poet, who is now 
thirty-eight, said: “It shocks me that I am not married; why, 
@ man without wife and children enjoys no life. Marriage is 
the poetry of existence, that is the only way tolive. Ail the 
rest is artificial.” If Mr. Rr_ry did not get a good *‘ school- 
ing” when he was a boy, he had one distinction over his 
playmates. His father, an eccentric lawyer, put him in lon 
trousers when he was three years old, despite the tearfu 
protest of his mother. 

—Jay GovLp’s half-brother, ABRAHAM GOULD, is a pur- 
chasing-agent of the Missouri Pacific Railway, and makes 
his home in St. Louis. He is one of the best liked of the 
road’s employés, and a man from whom, it is eaid, ‘* every- 
body has‘a pleasant word.” He is taller than his famous 
brother was, broader in the shoulders, and stouter. In refer- 
ence to JA¥Y GOULD’ small physique, a belated anecdote from 
Washingfon relates that at the diplomatic reception some 
time agé everybody in the room was amused when the rail- 
road magnate met Justice Gray, the giant of the Supreme 
Bench Mr. Govup’s head reached only to the lower button 
of Judge Gray’s waistcoat, and the Codiensainas of the 
situation caused both men to smile. 

—Twenty-seven surviving heroes of Balaklava, all that 
could be found by scouring England; celebrated the thirty- 
eighth anniversary of that disastrous charge by a banquet at 
St. James's Hall, in London, recently. It was an interest- 
ing assemblage of grizzled veterans, all except one in plain 
clothes, with no suggestion of gold lace about them other 
than that afforded by the Crimean medals on their breasts. 
The only one who wore a uniform was gallant Sergeant 
FawkE, of the Scots Greys, who was twenty-two when he 


rode into the valley of death, and who at sixty is one of the- 


finest-looking of the Queen’s subjects. ‘He gave an exhibi- 
tion of his strength to the other old-timers by cutting bars 
of lead clean through with one stroke of the sword. 
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IMPROVING THE MIND. 


Fonp Morner. “ My son, this is Sunday morning; why can’t you sit down quietly and read 


I took a seat, and asked the something elevating and improving to the mind?” © 


little man to tell General 
55 


Hur Onty Hors. “So I will, ma, so I will, just as soon as pa lets me have the Sunday paper.” 
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a Sree ‘TYPES OF TYROLESE PEASANTS HOFER'S WIFE AND PEASANT GIRLS. 


ACT IV.—FRENCH SOLDIERS LEAVING FOR THE BATTLE. 





THE OUT-OF-DOOR TYROLESE NATIONAL THEATRE AT MERAN-SCENES FROM “TYROL IN THE YEAR 1809."—[See Pack 64.] 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED AT THE GREEN STREET ENTRANCE TO FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BY THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI.—Desienep sy Rupo.tpH SreMERING.—[SEE PAGE 65.] 
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RESTITUTION. 


Dear Love Disdain, I fain to you 

Would offer this poor fan, in lieu 

Of the rare toy 1 snapped in two 
Between my clumsy fingers. 

You played a Machiavelian part, 

Revenged your loss and broke my heart, 

With smiles, whose subtle, mocking art 
Still in my memory lingers. 


Unfurl it now; you will behold 

A painted story—new, yet old; 

She is not hard, indifferent, cold, 
This Watteau maid in yellow! 

She does not scorn and then bid go 

This quaint Marquis in lace jadot, 

This ‘‘ aprés-mot-le-déluge” beau, 
This Louis Quinziéme fellow: 


Therefore, I beg you condescend 

To keep the trifle that I send; 

I pray you, too, my heart to mend 
With one or two kind glances. 

And learn a lesson from the fan; 

Jt, not these halting verses, scan; 

And substitute me if you can, 
Nor fly from Love's advances. 


HER RETORT. 
Tis most incongruous, I ween, 
To humbie trade my arts demean, 
Me, whom you oft have called a queen 
This mending hearts for fans, sir. 
And you, who princely gifts bestow, 
I marvel should a beggar go. 
I will not mend your heart—no, no— 
But send you mine for answer. 
Nancy Mann WADDLE. 


HIS- WEDDING-DAY. 
BY MISS MARGARET TENNANT. 


It was one o'clock on a hot day in June. The approach 
to St. George's, Hanover Square, London, was thronged with 
landaus and victorias, out of which beautiful heads strained 
impatiently to see how soon the policeman would allow 
them to move on; coachmen and footmen stiff with powder 
and bouquets eyed each other, and waited for the official arm 
to be lowered, and the counter-stream of carriages to be 
stopped in their turn. Thickly packed groups of on-lookers 
crowded round the pillars of the great black church, and 
jammed and jostled each other upon the pavement. Through 
the bustle and rustle of the open doorway strains of the 
organ were faintly heard. Carriage after carriage pulled 
up and delivered its burden of fashionable beauty. 

A group of little bridemaids in white were chattering to 
each other on the top of the steps, hugging large bouquets 
of roses and ribbons, while their mothers in busy pride 
circulated smiles and bows, and readjusted the large hats of 
their officiating offspring, which, owing to the delay of the 
bride, were poised at strange angles. 

** What a little sweet your Violet is,” said one lady, point- 
ing to a plain little girl standing stiffly in her new dress 
with her toes turned in. ‘‘I was thinking how becoming 
these hats are to your little Angela.” : 

‘Hold yourself up, darling,” said another lady, tapping 
her child across the other one’s hat,.‘‘ and do not all stop at 
the altar huddled together, but leave a little space between 
each of you, and do not stand or kneel on the bride’s dress, 
or our darling Pamela will be upset. Whata long time the 
dear girl is, and she was nearly dressed when I looked in 
twenty minutes ago! The room was too full of people, and 
her poor mother would insist on kissing her after her veil 
had been most carefully arranged by Mary and Jane, and of 
course the diamond stars caught in the lace of her sleeves, 
and dragged poor Pamela’s Greek knot and orange blossoms 
most terribly.” ; ; 

The church was filling rapidly. In the chatter and curi- 
osity and whispered criticism a long figure of a rather ob- 
scurely dressed man slipped past the bridemaids up the 
steps, past the ladies’-maids holding wedding-favors, past the 
reporters and wedding guests, took up his position behind 
some young guardsmen who were standing just inside the 
door. He had a pale face, and on any other occasion the 
intensity of his expression must have attracted notice. He 
held his hand across his chest under his coat, and kept his 
eye riveted on the church door. At the entrance of the 
bride the excitement was great; the organ pealed and 
vibrated, and the company fell back to allow the bride to 
walk down the aisle on the arm of her father. Every head 
was turned and every eye strained to see the exquisite beauty 
of Pamela Churchill, as for one moment she stood in her long 
white gown and scanned the dusky interior of St. George's. 

The pale guest had been carried forward by the eagerness 
of the crowd, but finding himself close to the bride, he stepped 
back, lowering his head to escape observation, not, however, 
before Pamela’s little head, ercct and moving, had turned 
towards him, and her direct gaze fixed upon his face. It 
was in the flash of a moment that their eyes met; the white 
swaying figure passed on, and its outline was lost in the pro- 
cession of hats and bouquets; but the man shrank into the 
shadow of the gallery like “a guilty thing surprised,” and if 
possible his face was a shade paler, while his arm seemed to 
contract across his heart as if stifling its throbbing. 

The organ stopped playing. The voice of the priest rose 
clear, ‘‘ Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the 
sight of God.” Shafts of light fell in mottled purple at the 
feet of the young couple. The sun and shade from the 
stained windows cast a mystery over the altar, and the gloom 
of the whole church was in direct contrast to the summer 
brilliance of the congregation. 

When the bridegroom, following the clergyman, said. in a 
deep. audible voice, ‘‘I, Henry, take thee, Pamela, to be my 
wedded wife,” there was a slight movement at the back of 
the vhurch, and the long stranger stepped slowly forward to 
where he could see the altar. He stood quite motionless till 
the clergyman said, ‘‘ Those whom God hath joined together 
jet no man put asunder,” then he retired to the obscurity of 
h's former position. 7 


To quote the evening paper, ‘* the service was choral, and 
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efficiently conducted.” The young couple walked out of 
church to the strains of Mendelssohn’s magnificent Wedding 
March. It was noticed afterwards that Pamela did not stop, 
but walked rather hurriedly past her friends on her husband’s 
arm, looking about ber with less self-possession than she had 
shown on her entrance. As they reached the doorway a 
man pushed himself rather roughly through the scattering 
throng that was closing round the bride in enthusiastic con- 
gratulation, and stepping quietly up to the bridegroom, took 
from his own breast pocket a letter, which he pressed signif- 
icantly into his hand. His expression was so sinister that 
Pamela shravk up closer to her husband; he hurried her 
into the carriage after putting the letter in his pocket. 

It was not to be expected that such an occurrence should 
pass unnoticed, aud many were the curious glances that 
followed the mysterious wedding guest as he stole into the 
street and disappeared. Le was the subject of much specu- 
lation. ' eis 

‘«T never saw a more threatening countenance in my life, 
said one lady; ** poor Pamela was terrified, I could see; and 
did you see her expression when her husband would not let 
her have the letter?) Depend upon it, there was something 
curious in that letter. I thought she was very absent during 
the service.” 

“Oh, my dear Fanny, how could you see—we were all 
behind her?” 

“But she looked round continually.” 

‘**T never noticed that.” 

“ Oh, I did; but it was to make little Violet come and hold 
her glove and bouquet,” said another. 

“But did you see the man? He was close to me, and 
never bce staring at Pamela, and held his hand so mys- 
teriously under his coat, I began to think he had a revolver, 
and would blow the bridegroom’s brains out.” 

‘Oh, my dear Fanny, what ideas you have got!” 

‘* Well, such things have happened before.” 

‘*Have they? I have been to a great many weddings, and 
never saw anything interesting. never have met any oue 
whoaeven heard the banns disputed.” 

“]T wonder who the man was; he reminded me so much of 
a face I have seen somewhere.” 

‘Don't let us think of him; his starved expression has 
made me quite hungry. Here we are at the house.” 

**T hope our present looks well, John. I rather wish we 
had chosen the other tea set, though £15 is as much as I ever 
give for a wedding-present.” 

‘*My dear Fanny, no one would think that our present 
had cost so little; if you look at the teapot,it might have cost 
anything.” 

** Jump out, Angela; and step on the matting, or you will 
ruin your shoes.” : 


Nobody was very clear as to how the bride and bride- 
groom looked or conducted themselves during the wedding 
breakfast, but sly Fanny Jones said there was a visible 
change in their faces, and observed that the only time Pa- 
mela spoke to her husband he did not answer her. Some 
one said that this was because he was removing sugar cradles 
and bird-cages off the cake preparatory to cutting it. Pa- 
mela went up stairs, surrounded by a bevy of female friends, 
to change into her travelling dress. There was a deafening 
hum of talk and laughter, and the crush upon the stairs de- 
fied progression. A confusion of bridemaids’ bouquets in 
waiters’ faces; lace shawls caught into parasol spikes; 
dresses torn; toes trodden on. 

In the long drawing-rooms the wedding-presents were laid 
out for inspection, and many and free were the criticisms 
passed upon them. 

“This is the ninth travelling clock I have counted. I 
have given up trying to count the candlesticks and paper- 
cutters. Dear me, what a shabby writing-case! Who can 
have given that? (looking at the card). The Princess L.of Saxe 
D. Goodness! I dare say it’s valuable. It grows on me. 
What a handsome glove-box! Iam sure some great person 
has given our darling this. No! Mr. Truefitt! Fancy, John 

I don’t see our present anywhere. We must 
find it. If you take that side,.I will work my way down 
here, and we can meet over at the diamonds. At this min- 
ute there was a rush to the foot of the stairs to see Pa- 
mela come down in her “ going-away” gown. She wore 
a three-cornered hat and a long green cloak. Pulling one 
side of her skirt and cloak out of the way of a dainty little 
foot, she stepped slowly down the stairs, such dignity in the 
upward poise of her lovely head that, instead of crushed 
compliments and tearful embracings, the company stood 
still to look at her The carriage drove off in a shower of - 
rice and heelless satin shoes. taney leaning out of the 
window, kissed her hand to her mother. As she did so, a 
face in the crowd caught her eye. She withdrew her head 
instantly, and the horses stepped on out of the square, swung 
round the corner of Park Lane towards Paddington Station, 


After the incident which I have described, it was not to be 
supposed that such company as gathers at a fashionable 
London wedding should not talk. 

Henry Mortimer was fifteen years older than his bride, 
Pamela Churchill. He was well known in two worlds, sport- 
ing and dramatic. Tall, well bred, and easy-going, there 
was no sensation he had not experienced. <A finished man 
of the world, he argued, with Alfred de Musset, ** Qu’tl faut 
aimer beaucoup de choses dans ce bas monde pour savoir apres, 
tout ce quon aime le mieux.” The announcement of his mar- 
riage provoked considerable surprise. It was the subject’ 
of endless conversation, nor was the interest in any way 
diminished by the occurrence related above. Some time after 
the wedding a lady told the story to a few very intimate 
friends after dinner, thus: : 

‘* Of course every one knew why Henry Mortimer was in 
love with Pamela. She was not a bit in love with him. I 
know from her greatest friend that she has always cared for 
one man; I do not know his name, her friend was too loyal 
to tell me that, but I know he is a wretched creature full of 
debts, and with an awful temper. He had great influence 
over her, and every one knows they were most intimate. 
She was madly in love with him. At the wedding, I was 
told by the cousin of a woman who was there herself and 
saw it with her own eyes, a wretched-looking man, but a 
gentleman, of course, made himself most conspicuous, going 
right up to the altar and staring at the bride so intensely 
that she turned and shuddered whenever she caught his eye. 
A group of guardsmen pushed him back, but this made him 
wild. He slipped down the side aisle, and as Henry and 
Pamela were going to get into their carriage he placed him- 
self in front of the door, and took a letter, which some 
swear was in Pamela’s handwriting, out fram under his coat 
and thrust it into Henry Mortimer’s hand. Pamela, with a 
slight cry, tried to get it away from him, but he pushed her 
roughly into the carriage, and with a rigid face put. the 
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letter in his pocket and got in after her. My friend's eo; 
only just had time to catch Pamela's expression as she }., 
back in the carriage. Wasn't it terrible? And it is qu 
true, for I have heard much the same story from one 6+ ; 
very ungossipy people. Fanny says she will never f{«, 
that wedding. She kept the menu of the breakfast.” 

‘Has no one heard anything of the young couple sin, 
It would be a strange thing if, after all this, the marri 
should turn out well.” 

‘* Let me relieve you,” said a somewhat cynical listene: 
the lady speaker. ‘‘I met a man last night at the Turf \; 
had seen the Mortimers at Monte Carlo. He was gam))|; 
most recklessly. From this you will surely infer the wo, 


Let us go back to the church door. 

The footman touched his. hat, and jumped upon the ¢:; 
riage beside the coachman, who drove them rapidly aw:., 
from the gaze of the crowd. Henry Mortimer caught j, 
wife’s little hand, and, powerless to speak the passion 1), 
he felt for her, looked silently into the depth of her eyes 


‘Oh, Harry, at last we are alone! Must we go back | 
the house?” 


And she pouted playfully, drawing the least thing near; 


to him. He put his arm round her, and touched her hij); 
with his lips. 


‘‘ What a strange man that was that came up to us at ti). 
door, Henry.” 


‘“Yes, poor devil. Let us see what his paper say. 
‘Venus Soap—saves rubbing.’” Henry laughed, and said 
‘‘They might have gone a step further, and said, ‘Saves 
washing.” 


LOVE. 


To some few souls it comes in all its power, 

And are they blest or curst? With indrawn breath 
And hearts tumultuous they receive their dower, 

And love, for well and ill, through life, through death. 


Howe’er it: be, dear love, I know to-day, 

If all the world were ranged, and you stood lone 
Upon the other side, I should obey 

If you held out your arms and bade me come. 


This truth, then, dear, take with you every day, 
That, whatsoe’er may come of good or ill, 
At night-time there is always one to pray 
That heaven may love you as one woman will. 
A. P.B 





ABIEL ABBOTT LOW. 


ABIEL ABBoTT Low died at his home in Brooklyn on Sat- 
urday, January 7th. Mr. Low was one of the most prom! 
nent men of the city where he lived, being always closely 
connected with public and private enterprises tending to the 
promotion of the interests of Brooklyn. He was born 1n 
Salem, Massachusetts, February 7, 1811, and at the age of 
twenty -two went to Canton, China, where he engaged in 
business with Russell & Co., entering the firm four years 
later. In 1840 Mr. Low returned to this country, and took 
up business in New York, establishing the famous firm of 
A. A. Low & Co., which soon grew to be the largest Amer- 
ican house engaged in the China trade. In 1841 he mar- 
ried Ellen Almira Dow, by whom he had four children, the 
Hon. Seth Low, President of Columbia — and ex 
Mayor of Brooklyn, being his second son. Mr. sow at that 
time made his home in Brooklyn, where he lived until his 
death. In 1850 Mrs. Low died, and two years later Mr. 
Low was married to the widow of his brother, Mrs. Anna 
D. B. Low. He had one son, William B. Low, by this 
second marriage. Several years ago Mr. Low retired from 
active business, leaving it in charge of his sons, A. Augustus 
Low and William B. Coe. These, together with President 
Seth Low, are his only surviving children, two daughters 
having died. f 

Mr. Low never accepted public office, thou h deeply inter- 
esting himself in all prominent movements. For eight years 
he was President of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
He was one of the founders of the Packer Institute of Brook- 
lyn, and being chosen President of the institution 11. 1s. 
continued to hold the office until his death, always evinc!ns 
the most lively interest in the work.’ Mr. Low was also con- 
nected with a number of charitable and financial institutions 
of Brooklyn, and was held in high esteem by all his asso- 
ciates, by whom his loss is deeply felt and lamented. 
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BY CAMILLE 


~SROM the memories of my childhood stands out an 
ancient town with tortuous lanes, and projecting 

houses with crooked fronts looming forth from 

reeking mists with dripping eaves; a town with 

an appearance all its own, quite distinct from 

‘ut of other capitals, homely yet fascinating, with no self- 
consciousness about it; a sleepy town with Béguine nun- 
eries Clustering about the apses of crumbling churches, 
hut waking into life again with the noise of traffic, the 
clamor of markets, the hubbub of wine shops; a town which 
went tumbling down steep declivities, forming a perfect 
net-work of lanes and blind alleys crowding about the out- 
lets of cross-roads, spreading across bridges, sending forth 
oshoots of masonry with tottering gables adorned with 
barge-board mouldings resembling pikes’ jaws, the teeth of 
saws, or the prows of vessels, pediments surmounted by urns, 
jumps, or astrolabes, festooned with sculptured wreaths and 
cmbossed with bass-reliefs; a town the traditional boundaries 
of which were very restricted, descending in a series of 
irregularly built houses towards the H6tel de Ville, the pal pi- 
‘uling heart of the city, which had not as yet spread into the 
suburbs, but was girdled with counterscarps where its boule- 
viurds now are; a town taken by assault by the windings 
of a rapid muddy river meandering amongst the closely 
jricked houses of the lower town, wearing away the bases 
of the facades, making breaches 
i the foundations of decorticated 
Valls eaten away by the fric- 
n of the water, tattooed with 
‘ches of mould, and draped 
with wallwort, or the flanks of 
‘ildings mellow with age and 
itozether out of the perpendicu- 
With wartlike wooden balco- 

's, glazed brattices, and para- 
ical exerescences ; mill- weirs, 
‘li wheels, moss-grown arches, 
iftuint sewers with choked out- 
flaked with ochreous foam, 
sted with gelatinous streaks, 
ubowed with the waste of dye- 
rks, coagulated with the refuse 
rewerles—that putrid Senne, 

ch, having assumed the of- 
of public depository, became 
‘ked with the swollen bodies 
irowned dogs and rubbish of 
kinds, redolent of the charnel- 

ise and the morass, and in a 
pelual state of fermentation 
cath a cloud of mosquitoes 

' black flies, a vast alembic 
‘bling forth hot exhalations 

‘ ¢iving out poisonous gases; 
With it all, there was yet the 

“lil activity of a commereial wa- 
vay, with paddle-wheels churn- 

\\p the scum, ducks splashing 

lt beneath the drooping wil- 

vs, Whilst at midnight the re- 
ons of lanterns and candles 
~hed here and there with light 
black pathway of the water, 
‘ls tributary gutters and sew- 

i's affluents of refuse from 
‘ulactories, its rivulets. sadly 
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LEMONNIER. 


merging their existence in that of the main stream. The whole 
scene was, in fact, thoroughly characteristic of the easy- 
going provincial capital in its decadence, imbued with tra- 
ditions, and respected ancient customs never ignored, with 
thoroughly domesticated and intensely commonplace man- 
ners, handed down from one generation to another. 

From these far-distant days echo dull voices, the muffled 
sound of parish chimes, the tinkling of cracked bronze and 
sonorous brass, with the booming of the great bells on 
solemn occasions. Once more I see peaceful, unfashionable 
households, silent chapels, weeping tears of warm wax over 
the genuflections of good women in hoods and mantles of 
print; I watch whole families strolling towards the tea- 
gardens of Pannenhuys, Pachterziel, and Petit Paris, by way 
of paths bordered with cabbages beside little babbling 
streams. In streets as shady as woods, beneath the waving 
of oriflammes and banners fanning the countless illumina- 
tions in the windows, pass religious processions, with gleam- 
ing chasubles, dalmaticas, and flashing jewels, the sign of 
benediction made by the priest to an accompaniment of 
liturgical psalmody, the clashing of bells, and the crash of 
military music. The wild revelry of the Kirmess, or open- 
air fair, is going on, with its motley crowds, its feasting, and 
its gluttony. The air is full of the musty fumes of the 
kitchen, and here come the good giants, Janneke and Mieke, 
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Ommegancks of clumsy gestures, athletes dragging along 
symbolic buildings, guilds defiling to the clinking of medals 
encircling the staves of standards. 

Brussels is now a showy, geometrically built city, with 
endless straight avenues, cubic perspectives, and well-ordered 
suburbs; a young and laughing capital vulgarized by its im- 
itation of every other capital, and which an immoderate love 
of stucco has led to the imitation of Paris in particular; a 
modernized town laid out by rule, scraped clean with pumice- 
stone, deprived of all the bric-d-brac of its antiquities, rebuilt 
without any of its primitive originality; a town which has 
sprung forth from the vitals of its ancient quarters with 
ready-made squares, symmetrical thoroughfares, straight 
streets, stucco and bastard - stucco buildings, five - storied 
houses, all the usual topographical peculiarities of Euro- 
peanism; a town which has laid aside its ancient robes, 
crumbled: to dust its antique plaster-work, pulverized: its 
venerable relics, cleaned out its sewers, aerified its sinks, des- 
quamated its ulcers, to make itself like other towns; a town 
of palaces, barracks, academies, and official buildings, in 
which is concentrated all the machinery of government, and 
which is the very heart of the body-politic; a town which, 
with its sparse population altogether insufficient to people its 
wide thoroughfares, and with its somewhat paralyzing con- 
dition of well-being, its ostentatious luxury and wealth, calls 
up a vision of another La Haye, a purring, self-satisfied, 
quiet, satiated, much-envied place; a town which has re- 
tained its bourgeois character with all its pomp, a matter-of- 
fact, homelike, punctilious city; a town inhabited by men 
of simple manners and moderate intellectual power, com- 
bined with a weakness for trivial amusements and military 
pomp and show; yet, with it all, still remaining a very para- 
dise to those who like to lead an easy, careless life: 

The rapid building of houses has done away with the old 
boundaries. The rich fermenting mould of the market 
gardens of the past is now degraded to serve as manure, and 
is shut in by brick and mortar. The humid earth, so suit 

able for the growth of cabbages 
and turnips, has been baked into 
bricks for the building of fau- 
bourgs, which, stretching beyond 
the old suburbs, have iu their turn 
become important cells in the big 
Brussels hive. Ceaseless building 
has encroached on the country; 
mortar, plaster, and stucco have 
replaced the fertile lands which 
so amply repaid the labor of the 
tiller of the soil. One must now 
tramp over miles of pavement be- 
tween compact tetragons of houses 
before one can once more reach 
the country and inhale the aroma 
of freshly turned earth; at last the 
green zone comes in sight, and we 
see before us the undulations of 
the agricultural districts of Bra- 
bant, encircled by low hills, a pas 
toral land with valleys rich in ce- 
reals, avenues of poplars, woods 
and grass lands, hamlets of houses 
with whitewashed walls and red 
roofs, looking like strawberries in 
a bow! of cream. 

One thing must, however be 
added to this account: the transi- 
tion from the old to the new is 
not rendered melancholy in Brus- 
sels by the necessity, such as was 
formerly usual on entering a town, 
of passing through sickly, putrid, 
devastated quarters, waste places 
fit only for gibbets and encum- 
bered with rubbish. .The towns- 
man on his way to the open coun- 
try is spared the usual dreary 
stretch of wretched suburbs strewn 
with dust-heaps and cinders, fetid 
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deserts haunted by 7 dogs, gloomy cemeteries overcrowded with 
many generations of the dead, requented by tramps, fugitives from the 
law, and other homeless wanderers. 

In Brussels we are in the country lanes as soon as the last houses 
are passed, inhaling the scent of hay and of manure, amongst the trees 
and running streams of fair landscape scenes. 

The avenues and principal thoroughfares of the town are the lungs 
through which it pumps fresh, bracing air, full of strengthening oxygen 
and iodine. All round about the outskirts of Brussels are villages, 
flowering meadows, farms noisy with lowing cattle, and the arbors of 
little Flemish inns, from which issue the sounds of skittle-playing. The 
low-thatched cottages, the leafy groves, the weather-cocks pointing to 
the sky, the thick-set, brown-skinned drinkers round the tables, remind 
one of a landscape by Teniers; whilst in the distance is the grand 
frame-work of a district which gradually becomes more rocky—the 
Walloon country, with its oozy soil, so thoroughly Flemish in character, 
inhabited by a sturdy, squat, and active race, speaking a rough, un- 
changing patois. 

ine Lose of course, an exodus en masse of citizens succeeded the 
extension of the suburbs. The people who had been crowded almost 
to suffocation in the narrow tortuous alleys and lanes, the well-to-do 
middle classes, the clerks with fixed salaries—in a word, the whole 
bourgeoisie, tempted by the thought of owning gardens of their own, 
rushed countrywards. At Ixelles, St. Josse, Schoerbeck, and St. Gilles 
the relative comfort of a house big enough to hold a family could be 
had at a low rent. The love of an open-air life and the horror of living 
on one story, so natural to the natives of Brussels, goaded on their 
hasty departure. Out there in small though private houses with six or 
seven stories, and a bit of lawn shut in between four walls, with the 
inevitable greenhouse projecting from the ground-floor, it was at least 
possible to have a home, a home of one’s very own, in which the little 
ones could play about freely and grow naturally, the wife could busy 
herself with her household cares, and the husband plant out his borders 
of pansies, petunias, and mignonette, overfeed his rabbits, and rear his 
canaries. The result of all this was a very material happiness made up 
of many little pleasures, which added to the fame of the Capua of Brabant. 

This type of Brussels house, more or less decorated, has been multi- 
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plied to such an extent that even those families with fluctuating, pre- 
carious incomes can each have its own private dwelling, go up its own 
stairway, live between walls papered at four sous the piece, and blissfully 
inhale the scents of a little garden shared with no one else. This is 
one of the peculiarities of Brussels life. From the upper stories one 
looks down upon tiny, geometrically shaped, rectangular spaces, with 
green trees and beds of variegated tulips, marked out perhaps with little 
nails, amongst which, his pruning-scissors in his hand, walks the owner, 
in a nankeen jacket. A shady path, a cloisterlike seclusion, a tonic 
soothing freshness in the air in these little spaces open to the sky, 
relieve the monotony of the dreary cubes of masonry with something 
of the brightness of the country. Then again, whilst the masses of 
the new boulevards were rising three or four stories high, in imitation 
of Paris, though the tenants were still to come, new arrivals were crowd- 
ing into the faubourgs and suburbs, hastening to quit Brussels, where 
the concierge was firmly established, in their turn building houses like 
barracks, substituting for the old customs a life in lodgings, with its 
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many little family groups under 
one roof. 

Hitherto this kind of thing had 
been all but unknown; none but 
bachelors and journeymen put up 
with the risks of these little apart- 
ments, with their happy-go-lucky 
style of housekeeping. Squares 
of yellow paper stuck in the win- 
dows still announce, in local fash- 
ion, which part of the house is to 
let. ‘‘ Apartments furnished” is 
one of the clumsy barbarisms 
which always rouse the mockery 
of the French. With a view to 
keep down expenses, the needy 
citizen would let out a few of the 
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apartments of his house, in which there was hardly room to turn rou: 
To live in lodgings is, however, still to lose caste in Brussels, whic 
the people love to have plenty of room, and, like the rest of the wor 
judge very much from externals. On the other hand, the modern 
division of the. houses into flats and stories, the casemated rooms givin 
the whole building the appearance of a commercial caravansary, : 
the sets of apartments on one floor, having different entrance dovrs 
give the owners a certain sense of real estate. 

I remember for what a length of time remained unlet the huge houses 
run up by speculative builders on the ruins of the tenements whicii 
once crowded together on the banks of the sluggish and slimy Senne 
This primitive receiver of river-side filth is now bridged over with: 
aqueducts, and winds its way out of the city through dark and gloomy 
catacombs. The old so-called Renaissance buildings have been exhumeii 
and pillaged to be used up as sham pediments, pseudo-colonnades, and 
minor symmetrical and rectilinear but petty decorations, such as endives, 
cabbages, artichokes, acanthi, crucibles, astragals, Cupids, and allegorical 
figures; a debased bric-d-brac ornamentation, which has become the very 
base and foundation of a certain style of architectural decorations, and 
is piled up as if on a set of shelves. Well, none of these houses were 
taken; the huge carcasses remained empty, their ground-floors yawning 
wide; no industries came to give life to the cavernous solitudes; tli 
lordly buildings became defaced by the peeling off of their plaster 
decorations and the growth of a leprous mould. In vain did the con 
cierge—that imported creature, that exotic biped struggling to become 
naturalized in Brussels—exhaust his blandishments, stooping even to 
accosting the passers-by; the list of houses to let was not diminished 
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ro every one here, accustomed to owning the key of his own house, the 
raldom of having @ porter appeared quite insupportably repugnant. 
“vither did it suit the legs of the people of Brussels to have to climb 
tive stories, their Alpine feats having been hitherto limited to thé ascent 
the seven hills on which their town is built. Then again, the number 
‘ rooms in the houses prevented their being suitable for shops, offices, 
adios, or workshops. The natives prefer less rigorous conditions of 
‘o. where there is some cones for individuality, and where the house 
“ys not look quite so much like a syndicate of households and of com- 
site communities, : : ¢ 5 ; 
Men who remember 1830 still speak with pride of a Brussels in which, 
‘rer leaving the theatre on the Place de la Monnaie, the aristocracy of 
» time met at the so-called Au Doux, a simple tavern used as a kind of 
'). where members of the most distinguished noble families of Belgium, 
ch as the Hooghvorsts, the Chasteleers, the Andelots, and the De 
Jerodes, might be seen drinking Louvain beer and playing ecarté by 
indle-light for stakes of fifty centimes (Souvenirs du Vieux Bruzelles, by 
‘Diericx de Ten Hamme); a Brussels owning but three newspapers—the 
ile, the Petit Courrier des Pays Bas, and the Lynx; where the bour- 
ooisie flocked to the celebrated Café des Mille-Colonnes to see the owner 
that albambra himself light the gas, then an almost unknown luxury; 
Brussels without carts, without cabs, or vigilantes, as they are called, 
yd in which the first omnibus, under the name of velocifére, did not appear 
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until 1886; a Brussels where, on the 5th of May, 1853, the English Ste- 
phenson, inventor of the British steam-engine, came to start a train of 
berlins,* diligences, cars, and wagons, forcing a smoking passage through 
crowds of people rushing to see the strange sight; a Brussels from which 
started, twice a week, a carriage which made the journey from that town 
vid Mons to Valenciennes in thirty-six hours; lastly, a Brussels where the 
political manceuvres of a reign, which opened with noble traditions and 
brilliant prospects, admitted to the ranks of the aristocracy many low-born 
but ardent supporters of the young monarchy.t+ 

The hastily constituted court of Leopold L, recruited as it was from 
amongst merchants and masters of finance, was not at first characterized 
by the severe etiquette which was later enforced by the Belgian Nestor, 
The hatred between the old noblesse and the democracy was inveterate, 
and it was necessary to conciliate the ambitions and predilections of both 


* An old-fashioned four-wheeled carriage, named after the town of Berlin, where it 
was invented.—Trans. 

+ The translator has toned down a little, as repugnant to English feeling, the asperities 
of this reference to the great political struggle which took place between 1830 and 1888, 
when the Belgian monarchy became separated from that of Holland, and the people of 
Belgium won for themselves, with a moderation that cannot be too highly praised, a con- 
stitutional form of government, resniting in liberty of the press, of religion, and of edu- 
cation. A revolation, in which the democracy itself suppressed the first signs of anarchy, 
was succeeded by years of quiet and anostentatious progress; scarcely checked even dur- 
ing the upheaval in France when the Republic was trocisianeé. 
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parties. This court was one of gild- 
ing and of plumes, of tinsel and 
embroidery, where plebeian dames 
blazed resplendent with jewels, and 
every one was decked with gold 
from head to foot; where trades- 
men jostled civic guards in the 
nuterooms of officials, and newly 
created nobles gathered in the 
presence - chamber. There was 
something quaint, almost comic, in 
the position of the newly elected 
monarch, whose difficult’ task it 
was to pilot with tact and dignity 
the ship of the-young constitution 
through the political storm. 

On looking out of the window of 
his palace the first thing to meet 
the eyes of Leopold I. was the Tree 
of Liberty, which increased in 
growth with every spring. Stand- 
ing alone in the midst of the pav- 
ing-stones used to make the barri- 
cades of 1830, this tree seemed like 
an advanced sentinel of the neigh- 
boring park, a popular gendarme, 
a guardian of the rights of the 
nation at the very door of the resi 
dence of the king Old age and 
death at last relieved it of its task. 
But at the time of which we are 
writing it was still in its prime, and 
at every returning spring the good 
citizens of Brussels loved to climb 
the heights of the Montagne de la 
Cour, and to gaze at the fresh shoots 
of the old tree as they hummed a (uren 
couplet of the old Brabantine song. Sous Carbre de Liberte. 
In this tree and the park they had a historic monument 
of the most recent chapter of their country’s experience. 
Searcely dry, indeed, was the blood of the Dutch who had 
fallen beneath the luxuriant trees of the park, shot down by 
the mitrailleuses from-the windows of the Rue Royale. 

In this connection the account should be read of the so- 
called four Glorieuses 
if one would under- 
stand the people of 
Brabant revelling in 
their revolution as 
if it were a mere 
fair, shooting down 
their enemies between 
draughts from. their 
hogsheads of beer, 
with an air alike he- 
roic and jovial, noble 
and merry. This ex- 
traordinary spirit, this 
truculent — bravado, 
this proud boasting 
of contempt for ty- 
ranny, this superb 
good-humor,this blus- 
tering love of battle, 
this passionate, almost 
insolent, worship of 
freedom, this jealous 
love, ready to die gay- 
ly in defence of pop- 
ular privileges, was 
the modern expres- 
sion of the spirit of 
ancestors who, like 
the members’ of 
the French Fronde, 
leagued themselves 
together against mas- 
ters who attempted 
to infringe their lib- 
erties. One brave fel- 
low alone—called La 
Jambe de Bois, on ac- 
count of his wooden 
leg—with a single cannon pointed on the Place Royale, 
kept back the advance of the enemy. In some streets 
where an attempt at a cavalry charge was made, every 
house was converted into a fort, women flinging down an 
avalanche of kitchen utensils, stoves, tables, etc., tearing 
out. bricks to dash them on to horses and knights, who, 
shattered, Wounded, scalded, and decimated, turned: bridle 
and fled. Boys, young men and old, went to their death as 
to a play; and at last, at the end of four days of powder, 
struggle, and fever, the Constitutional Government was 
formed, Nassau packed up his baggage, and the people of 
Belgium looked about for a king. Leopold of Coburg 
arrived, his portmanteau in his hand—that traditional port- 
manteau which he offered to fasten up again when a seditious 
mob was howling in front of his palace.* 

Brussels yearly celebrated the heroes of this time for more 
than halfa century. The great struggle took place in Sep- 
tember, and for four days in that month salvoes of artillery 
were fired the first thing in the morning in commemoration 
of the great event. The survivors of the brothers in arms 
buried in the vaults of the little mortuary of the Béguine 
chapel on the Place des Martyres were escorted there and to 
the cathedral—poor mutilated old men, for whom, alas! no 
H6tel des Invalides had provided an honorable refuge for 
their declining years. The streets were draped in flags; 
there was dancing in front of the Hotel de Ville; guilds, 
clubs, and other associations unfurled their banners and 
marched through the town to the sound of music. There 
was a general holiday. It was the great national fair, when 
all manner of pranks were played and beer flowed like water, 
when feasts degenerated into debauches, bands played in 
every square, and rival processions met at every corner. 
Gradually, however, as years rolled by, the fétes were dis- 
continued, and now all the feasting and revelry is concen- 
trated into the one month of July, when the Great Kirmess 
or Church Fair of Brussels is held. 

Meanwhile the capital was growing, but the population 
was gradually broken up into sets. Petty traders—such as 
grocers, who, from father to son, sold treacle and candles; 
primitive shopkeepers, who measured out cord by the ell 
and weighed out nails in scales on counters behind narrow 
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* This refers to Leopold’s offer to abdicate if the nation wished it when 
Louis Philippe resigned his throne. The otter was refused by the whole 
nation, and the Belgiun monarchy became more firmly established than 
ever.—TErans 
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windows with green glass admitting the daylight jealously— 
still frequented old inns with rows of oaken tables shaded 
by smoke-dried olive-trees; the old, well-fed, well-to-do bour- 
geoisie absorbed in business still congregated in the parishes 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, St. Nicholas, Riches-Claires, 
Notre Dame de la Chapelle, and the Béguinage; whilst clerks 
and others with small fixed incomes climbed the hills and 
became dispersed in the suburbs and green outlying districts. 
With the new reign, too, a third element was developed, 
financiers, wealthy tradesmen, and the nobility, all gathering 
about the Royal Palace, the Legislative Chambers, and the 
houses of the ministers and ambassadors. 

On Sundays whole families went forth to watch the prog- 
ress of the laying out of sandy esplanades on the east of the 
town, where were being set up on piles stately patrician- 
looking houses adorned with sculptured foliage and wreaths. 
This modern work, often of very ambiguous style, which 
seemed to hurl defiance at the old-fashioned gables and rows 
of houses in the ancient part of the town, was alike astound- 
ing and bewildering. It served, however, as a kind of intro- 
duction to- the wild vagaries of the Haussmann period; the 
medley of styles which inaugurated that modern architect- 
ure, the decoration of which is like nothing so much as the 
masterpieces of the pastry-cook. 

Whole districts, from Bon Secours to St. Grévy, fell 
beneath the pick of the destroyer; gaping wounds were 
made in the very heart of old Brussels, which, tottering, 
trembling, gasping for breath, was for some time but a waste 
of ruins. Then a breach was made in another quarter, that 
of Notre Dame aux Neiges, which in its turn was levelled 
with the ground. A brutal surgery, imbued, as it were, 
with a kind of murderous fury, pierced the very arteries of 
the town, cut away the gangrened flesh, laying bare the very 
bones of the historic skeleton, converting the district into a 
sort of slaughter-house strewn with the limbs of dismember- 
ed houses, and with the broken decorations which had once 
been their pride; whilst in place of these houses, on sites 
which had been properly levelled, with parallel streets and 
avenues, rose up rows of houses ofa wonderful variety of 
appearance ; some with Gothic, others with Renaissance 
roofs, a hotchpotch of Italian, French, and Flemish details, 
a fricassee of all the hackneyed vagaries of every school. 
Hotels, private houses, offices, banks, theatres, cafés, and 
shops with huge glass windows; arcades and squares suc- 
ceeding each other with marvellous rapidity, till at last the 
Brussels of to-day was finally evolved. 

Taken as a whole, Brussels, with its varied and well-kept 
decorations relieved by somewhat startling contrasts—such 
as one would naturally expect from an imaginative people 
so fond of color and of broad effects—with its variegated 
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houses, pink bricks, blue mouldin «. 
festooned balconies, won a 
embossmenjs, brackets, caryatide. 
glazed tiles shining like Jookj,). 
glasses; with the fresh air and eo, 
shade of its tree-planted boulevar, 
and of its wide main thoroughfar: . 
with its green park adorned \ ji; 
fountains, statues, and groups |, 
Grupello set about amongst its prin 
groves of equidistant trees; wi), 
its woods and lakes, its landsc::; 
gardens, which are the very Jun. 
of its suburbs, its nd ‘avent 
leading to the Bois de la Camb). 
with its shady countrylike walk: 
its streams, and its deceptive back 
ground of apparent forest; with t}). 
lofty dome and propylea of the «/ 
most Babylonian Palais de Justic, 
and beyond the net-work of oj: 
streets still remaining; the soarin: 
of the miraculously beautiful spir 
of the Hétel de Ville, the marve! 
lous gables carved into the sem 
blanee of rostra or beaks of vesse; 
of the ancient Hétel des Serment. 
Brussels is a picturesque and fa, 
cinating capital where people o: 
means, whether small or large, m:\ 
live comfortably, neither too nois 
nor too monotonous, retaining i; 
quiet béguinage corners amongs' 
all the uproar of its chief thorough 
fares; a town suited alike to dream, 
ers, to those weary of the tumult of 
modern civilization, to dyspeptics 
seeking pure air and unadulterated food, or to those who 
crave for a secluded retreat away from the din of traftic. 

In spite of the gaps in the old buildings, a very goo! 
general notion may still be obtained from certain elevated 
points of what Brussels was before its mutilation. Climb, fo: 
instance, into the tower of the old Museum of Painting, and 
look down upon the closely packed blocks of houses, ove: 
lapping each other at various levels, with pink, orange-red 
and blood-red roofs, checkered with irregular moss-grown 
tiles; a medley of chimneys and gables, of uneven strips of 
river beach strewn with nondescript rubbish, and with « 
background of undefined projecting angles standing ou! 
against the shrouded horizon, the whole canopied by 1 
cloudy northern sky, towards which are ever-rising opales 
cent mists and pale humid effluent vapors. First we see 1 
foreground of courts and gardens, of belfries flecked with 
houseleeks and wall-flowers, of needy homes from which 
issue the sounds of sewing-machines or the click click of 
bobbins beneath the fingers of the skilful lace-emaker. Be 
yond the immediate foreground the houses become mixed 
confusedly together, they are yet more closely packed, and 
from them rises a yet greater medley of cones, gable-points, 
skylights, dormer-windows, and remains: of turrets. Seen 
through the smoke, the fumes of gas, and the palpitating 
breath of the thousands in this human hive, Brussels re- 
sembles a whirligig in the neck of a bottle, or a tumultuous 
eddy twirling ever more and more rapidly round as the 
bottom of the gulf is neared; and, as a matter of fact, the 
effects of perspective are grander than ever about the Hotel 
de Ville, from which looms out the exquisitely graceful 
spire surmounted by the gilded bronze figure of St. Michael. 
whose sword is raised to heaven, and gleams golden in the 
sunshine. And amongst the other closely packed buildings, 
with the apses, domes, square towers, and pointed belfries 
of churches rising with comparative heaviness here and 
there, we make out the Gothic pillars of the Cathedral, the 
low outlines of Notre Dame du Sablon, the buttresses of 
the Chapelle, with the outlines of the churches of the 
Minim Friars, St. Catherine and St. Joseph,.etc. In the 
distance, through a veil of smoke and soot, can be seen the 
chimneys of the factories of Anderlecht, St. Gilles, and 
Molenbeek-Saint-Jean set in a gleaming frame-work of un- 
dulating country, with fields of pale-colored cereals, purple 
lucerne, and saffron-hued colza. 

Here and there, too, open vistas of luminous horizons. 
The terrace of the Botanical Gardens and the Place du 
Congrés, with the steps of the Palais de Justice and the 
high ground of the Park of St. Gilles, are natural observa 
tories, from which the town can be seen from different 
points of view, those points of view again being infinitely 

















-d according to the position of the observer.. From the 
its of St. Gilles—with the checkered mass of houses 
‘ae right, and beyond them the cupola of the Palais de 
ice standing clearly out against the sky—you obtain a 
‘1 outlook on to stretches of open meadow-lands inter- 

cd by bills and lined with rows of poplars, above which 

-. the smoke of passing trains; whilst here and there 

the dark-looking buildings of factories and mills, the 

_ance-guard of the suburbs in districts still thoroughly 
rian. 
hy on the upper town the lower is reached by steep break- 

. thoroughfares which are dreadfully trying for horses. 

vis rough-and-ready topography some houses seem to go 

ling down hill in a helter-skelter manner, whilst others 

, up ina similar style. The escarpment, for such it is, 

- which are echeloned the shops of the Montagne de la 
, ur. is connected by steep alleys like broken-down stair- 
- with the lower passages skirting the sides of the Butte, 
1) be more precise, the archaic Rue Terarken, which is, 
, speak, almost strangled between lofty gables and pro- 
‘ing facades. A whole _——- of the town is buried here 
. hollow, in perpetual shade between moss-grown walls, 
i ina kind of twilight of decrepitude, suited only to the 
»t meditations of ecclesiastics, or the closing days of a 
«life, whilst just above it surges all the busy traffic of a 
avded city. 

This ri tortuous Montagne de la Cour, with its broken 
vayement, its abrupt turns, its many cross-roads and alleys, 
» rowing here, widening out there, to narrow again a little 
further on, is the main thoroughfare of the city, and leads to 
the centres of commerce and of trade. It is a regular Kal- 
verstraat, only longer and more tortuous than that of Am- 
.:¢rdam, through which flows an incessant traffic, the fashion - 

» world, the women chiefly, gathering about the windows 
of the shops. On Thursday especially the narrow street 
becomes the rendezvous of idlers, mothers leading in tow a 
whole troop of eligible daughters. There is bowing and 
hand-shaking and taking off of hats. Substantial-looking 
matrons decked out like shrines and gleaming like reliqua- 
ries sweep along in velvet and satin in the style of the beau- 
ties of the canvases of Rubens. Marvellously and ridicu- 
Jously dressed young dandies in close-fitting trousers, loose 
<ick-coats, and shoes of the shape of an ace of clubs, walk- 
ing like ducks, their elbows stuck out and toes turned in— 
stiff, starched, mechanical-looking figures with a blasé ex- 
pression in their faces, resembling badly oiled creaking au- 
tomata. The slow, dignified pacing of correctly got up old 
gentlemen, wearing coats of English cut, and with that quiet 
solemn manner characteristic of well-educated men of the 
north of Europe, is succeeded by the tripping past of a troop 
of flounced and furbelowed young ladies with rounded fig- 
ures, Who are already women at fifteen years old. Then 
come, perhaps, a lot of errand-boys rollicking along, with 
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faces full of fun and mischief, and heads well in the air. | 


Close on their heels are countrymen with heavy tread in 
rustic clothes, whilst behind them again are officers looking 
as if they came out of bandboxes, so spick and span is their 
vet-up, and so stiffly, as if on parade, do they hold themselves 
in their gleaming accoutrements. And last, not least, the 
Brabantine women par excellence, fresh-colored and arg 
with straight shoulders and supple limbs, the result of vigor- 
ous health—hopeful augury for the well-being of future 
generations, 

Towards five o’clock in the afternoon a closely packed 
crowd defiles, in accordance with time-honored tradition, 
past the shops of the Montagne de la Cour, the Rue de la 


Madeleine, and the Poultry Market, fluctuating between the — 


Place Royale and the new boulevards, and now and then 
surging through the galleries of St. Hubert, usually sacred 
to people of modest incomes, clerks, old pensioners, etc. In 
the summer the promenade is generally preceded by a visit 
to the park, a saunter in the avenues, or a rest on the chairs, 
the toilettes of the women vying in brilliancy with the flower 
beds, whilst from some parlor near comes the music of a band 
performing the works of Flotow, Meyerbeer, or Donizetti. 
All this makes up a somewhat monotonous and spiritless life 
ruled by invariable custom. On Sundays the bourgeoisie take 
their meals with their families in the open air outside the 
cafés, going to eat honeycomb in the arbors of Laeken, or 
tried fish in the tea-gardens of Anderlecht, varying the pro- 
gramme sometimes by sitting on the grass under the trees, 
or even now and then venturing on a picnic as far away as 
Boitsfort or Groenendael. 

Any suburban fair is sure to draw a crowd of admiring 
visitors, who are never weary of gazing at the feats of acro- 
bats, tournaments, peddlers’ wares, etc., and of regaling them- 
selves with spicy cakes, greasy omelets, and great bumpers 
0! Diest or Louvain beer. The saturnalia of fétes opens in 
carly spring with the Kirmess of Diegen, and closes with the 
vutumnal Ducasse de la Hulpe. The former is famed for its 
mountebanks, shooting-galleries, panopticons, human and 
unimal monstrosities, somnambulists, booths full of curi- 
osities, ete. The interval between these two chief fairs is 
‘iled up by a long series of Sunday fétes, with music, 
dancing, and merrymaking, now in the woods, now in the 
iieadows, now near one, now near another village. To these 
‘ust be added the minor fairs of the suburbs, which again 
'« subdivided into great fétes and small fétes, and the dis- 

‘! fétes, or fétes des quartiers, the people seeming to be 
uever surfeited with noise, frolic, and revelry. In fact, in 

the ancient quarters the name day is observed as a holi- 
‘iv, and there are the kirmesses of Notre Dame au Rouge, 
“! St. Laurent, of the Minim friars, and of the Roches 
‘“\ires. Even outside these main districts there are little 

‘vets, courts, and blind alleys, eaci with its own poor little 
‘ize to honor, its own humble Madonna in her shrine to 
cock with flowers and present with tapers. Ragged flags, 
“‘ccn garlands, transparencies, Venetian lanterns, etc:, are 
lung out from the crumbling old tenements, and the miser- 

'e tenants make merry, forgetting their poverty for a few 
‘1 cf hours of enjoyment. The ingenious decorations have 
‘«n paid for by little savings of a sou at a time scraped 
'-s-ther out of the hard-earned pittances, and every one 

‘s either a coin or his time, the fun lasting till past mid- 
it. the people tramping merrily to and fro to the chink- 

- \f glasses, oblivious of the inevitable famine in store for 

on the morrow. 

‘hose who have not assisted at one of these popular fétes, 

‘tio have not been present at one of the chief. kirmesses 
brussels, know nothing of the passion of the people for 
‘King bouts, wedding feasts, and festivities of all kinds. 
‘e are certain ancient traditions about games and prize 
‘petitions which must not be passed over. For instance, 
vefrane piece must be picked out of a bowl of syrup 


‘i the teeth, eggs suspended on a string must be taken 
\n, with the eyes bandaged, with the help ofa stick, the 
‘king of the eggs splashing everything and everybody 
“at With their coatents; there are races in sacks, and eager 
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competitors for prizes climb up greasy poles, or creep along 
soapy _bowsprits to plunge from them into deep water. 
Processions are organized, circus riders and conjurers ex- 
hibit their prowess, and there are shooting matches with the 
bow and the crossbow, games at quoits and skittles, buf- 
foonery matches, and dancing in the open air. 

When these fétes are over, the flags furled, and the illumi. 
nations put out, an excuse is found for further revelry to 
celebrate the jubilee of some old married couple, or to sere- 
nade the winners of prizes to the light of flaming torches. 
All work is stopped on pretext of some unimportant anni- 
versary, such as that known as Verlorene maandag (lost 
Monday), and pilgrimages are made to Notre Dame de Hal, 
whence the pilgrims return reeling along, blowing on harsh- 
sounding wooden trumpets; or again crowds flock forth 
together to the fairs of the neighboring villages and towns. 
On the occasion of the fair at Louvain, for instance, the fish- 
wives, young and old, of the Rue Haute quarter, the sellers 
of oranges and apples, with little flat curls gummed on their 
foreheads and looking like commas, with pink stockings 
showing beneath their ample petticoats, with the venders of 
crabien en mastellen, circulate amongst the tables of the inns, 
their baskets on their arms, whilst the factory girls, redolent 
of machine-oil, flaunt in finery hired for the occasion; the 
whole incongruous crowd, shouting, laughing, singing, and 
chaffing, troop along towards the tea-gardens, where they sell 
the loads of goods which have been prematurely deterio- 
rated in transit. By the time Louvain is reached all the 
finery is crushed and spoiled, the merrymakers have already 
had too much to eat and drink, but they go on gorging 
themselves throughout the day, and return in the evening 
completely satiated and worn out. 

In every rank of life in Brussels we find the same love of 
association—of doing everything in crowds. When five peo- 
ple have got into the way of drinking their glass of wine or 
beer at the same time, they feel ripe to become a society, 
draw up a code of rules, and adopt a banner of their own. 
There are as many Brussels societies, or chochetés, as they 
are locally called, as there are industries, trades, costumes, 
and entertainments. Besides the guilds, the historical cor- 
porations, the shooting and fishing societies, the skittle, 
quoit, tennis, and hockey societies, there are fraternities of 
handicraftsmen, saving and bencfit workmen’s clubs, sport- 
ing and entertainment societies, debating-rooms, choral soci- 
eties, societies of professional wits, dining societies, and end- 
less ramifications of groups and bodies of men realizing the 
national motto, L’ Union fait la force. I assure you there is 
even a society of Chasseuwrs de Hannetons, who march in 
military style in companies, shouldering their guns and wear- 
ing helmets and gaiters like those of infantry soldiers. Two 
drummers and a standard-bearer lead the way down the 
street, and the members of this quaint society, most of them 
stout, well-grown fellows, march along with all the solemnity 
of members of the terrible Wehmgericht endued with occult 
powers. On the death of one of the brotherhood the body is 
escorted to the grave to the sound of martial music and 
muffled drums. There is no artisan so humble but what his 
bier is followed by a brass band. Later come processions in 
which the cross is borne aloft. Almost every day the quiet 
of the suburbs is disturbed by the sound of funereal music, 
to the accompaniment of which huge crosses, the symbols 
of inconsolable grief, are carried with lowered crest to the 
cemetery by four of the members of the society to which the 
deceased belonged, the rest of the fraternity following in 
solemn procession, carrying arms as tokens of mourning. 
These men feel that, federated beneath their flag, each one is 
some one. Slowly and solemnly the coréége files along the 
streets and out into the country, arriving at last at the en- 
trance to the cemetery. The mottuary emblem deposited at 
last, the mourners turn back, and at a double-quick pace 
make their way to a wine shop and console themselves with 
copious draughts of beer or wine. 

The Brussels wine shop is an institution of itself. With 
the qualified Electorate which predominates in Belgium it 
is the focus of the political organism. Mine host, plump, 
spruce, and unctuous, presiding over his beer-taps, is an im- 
portant factor in the working of the machine. Standing 
behind the gleaming pewter pots, he controls the consump- 
tion of liquor with the air of a benevolent master ; unbend- 
ing but rarely, he maintains the correct deportment of an 
officer intrusted with the control of a system of irrigation. 
The establishment ruled by him varies according to circum- 
stances; in the modern quarters of the town, for instance, 
the wine shop has been modified, and somewhat resembles 
the German tavern, with its looking- glasses, gilding, and 
mouldings; but in the lower town the old hieratic wine shop 
is retained with all its original peculiarities. As if to mark 
its superiority, the primordial cabaret is generatly found 
close to municipal buildings, beneath the shadow of the spire 
of the church dedicated to St. Michael, the patron of Brus- 
sels, for instance, or round about the approaches to the Hotel 
de Ville, and in the lanes and alleys radiating from them, and 
tenanted mainly by natives of the soil. 

In the Brussels cabaret par excellence no gaudy decorations 
distract the attention from the important function going on 
around its massive oak tables. A dim religious light filters 
through the coarse glazed windows, faintly illuminating the 
plain walls, and mysteriously indicating an ancient clock 
ticking in its casein one corner. With their feet upon sanded 
flag-stones, a crowd of tipplers drink sour faro and lambic, 
smoke, and discuss politics. There is a droning buzzing in 
the heavy atmosphere, reeking as it is with tobacco and the 
fumes of drink, which predisposes to the semi-somnolent 
condition, in which the beer absorbed will work with the 
greatest efficacy. In houses of good repute no uproar is 
tolerated, but fermentation goes on in a subdued and peace- 


- ful manner. Such quiet sanctuaries are frequented by bour- 


geois clients who are averse to noise, and allow no singing 
or swearing. Any one infringing these rules is at once 
turned out. Even when the gas is lighted the room is still 
in semi-obscurity, for the jets are only half turned on, a sub- 
dued chiar-oscuro being considered desirable for keeping the 
mind in harmony with its surroundings. Now and then the 
door opens to admit some good simple old souls in jackets, 
frilled caps, and white aprons, all scrupulously clean, push- 
ing before them baskets laden with eggs, crabs, prawns, etc., 
which they gently press upon the company as desirable ad- 
ditions to the refreshments they are taking. Sometimes, too, 
an old fellow, with white hair and tottering steps, sent out 
by one of the hospitals of the town, gets up from the table 
where he has consumed the two cutlets allowed him by the 
owner of the house, and goes round tp collect contributions 
for his place of refuge, holding out a wooden bow! with his 
shaking hand. 

This, to those at least of the generation now about to pass 
away, was an essential feature of Brussels life. Important 
personages, such as burgomasters or ministers of the King, 
have been known to frequent their own particular cook shop 
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with the regularity of 

who did not think it Teat teeee . after dining 
ace,to sit down opposite to a glass of foaming tam 
the time of smal! houses, savory and juicy 
sprang up like mushrooms near the garde 
Ville, amongst the medley of gables wh 

remaining but crumbling facades of the Broodhuys now 
restored. Here, on the stoves of the little cook shops, were 
turned out menus worthy of kitchens of Pantagruelic size.* 
Gourmands came to these little inns to glut themselves with 
crisp slices of grilled beef, served in tin dishes on a checked 
cloth by girls with bare arms—brisk meajes in frilled jackets, 
and with little caps stuck at the back of their heads. The 
master of the eating-house never failed, towards the end of 
the meal, to come forward, and resting his open palms upon 
the table, ask if you had enjoyed your food. Alas! this 
simple honest fellow has now been replaced by a sullen- 
looking waiter, with a face almost hidden by whiskers, and 
the checked table-cloth is represented by cheap-damask, set 
out with damaged electro-plated spoons and forks, to give 
something of the appearance of a second-rate table @hiéte. 
The raised tariff now secures a select set of clients, who are 
always sure of a brand of wine and fresh fish. 

Brussels, though it has lost its Quartier des Marollés, with 
its crowded tumble -down buildings, its wretched hovels 
splashed with dirt, in which congregated beggars, wander- 
ing minstrels, and vagabonds with wooden legs and wounds 
of every description, has yet retained its so-called Manne- 
kenpiss, who may be considered the most ancient denizen of 
Brussels. This Mannekenpiss is a little nude male figure, 
crouching down and flinging.a thin stream of water into a 
basin at a street corner behind an ironmonger’s shop. A 
popular idol, this brazen-faced little fetich has his valet, who 
on féte days decks him out, now in clothes fit fora marquis, 
now in the uniform of the National Guard. Then sometimes 
the water is changed to beer or wine, with which the people 
refresh themselves largely, and which flows on to the pave- 
ment in a pale purple stream. 

Another relic of old Brussels is a group of six basket- 
work giants, representing three generations—the grandfather 
and grandmother, Janneke, Mieke, and Claeske their child, 
with the addition of an enigmatical Turk in aturban. The 
performances of these ridiculous puppets in their bundles of 
rags, beneath which is hidden the clumsy machinery work- 
ing them, are watched with as much eager interest by the 
people as if they were the good geniuses of the city. The 
solemn-looking Hétel de Ville shelters them in one of its 
rooms, and on féte days they have an escort in plumed 
‘shakos. .They are fitting companions for the other huge 
monstrosities of Belgium, such as the Antigones of Antwerp 
and the Golidths of Ath-Nieuport and Valencienves, which 
pes found scattered about the country as far as French Flan- 

ers. 

Not very long ago, on the occasion of some historical an- 
niversary, a whole troop of these anachronisms was prome- 
naded through Brussels. Some huge figures, poised at a giddy 
height on great old-fashioned cars, to which they were fas- 
tened with rusty iron bars, looked like the idols of a by-gone 
time, once held in supreme‘awe—an awe represented by their 
escort of dragoons and their accompaniment of grotesque 
figures on foot and on horseback. Wild beasts, too, formed 
part of the heterogeneous show, and the whole scene recalled 
be ridiculous merrymakings of the court of Philippe le 

on. 

Every public ceremonial, moreover, is concluded in Brus- 
sels by heraldic processions, the marching t of militia, 
and the representation of historic scenes. No other people 
are so fond as the Belgians of the revival of days long gone ~ 
by. This atavism, if we may so call it, is perennially mani- 
fested in the passion for the erection of porticos and colon- 
nades, or, indeed, of whole buildings, in one or more of the 
old styles, and in the invention of chimerical designs for 
banners. But the Belgians asa nation are fond of ornament, 
and delight in the color and show of brilliant parades—in a 
word, in all that can call up in the actual present the glories 
of what they look upon as their past millennium. ' 

But the Brussels type of character is gradually becoming 
modified, and the members of ‘the young rising generation 
are more serious than their parents; their brains are more 
active, they mature earlier than their ancestors did, and are 
impatient of the senseless merrymaking of the past. 

The men of action of 1830, the well-fed sturdy artisans of 
the time of the making of the Constitution, are replaced by 
a generation out of conceit with civic traditions, a generation 
of thinkers and dreamers, who are not content with the grati- 
fication of merely material necessities. The efforts of these 
men have unexpectedly resulted in the springing up, in what 
would naturally have been considered the hostile soil of 
Belgium, of a literature of prose and poétry worthy to rank 
with that of France. Baudelaire, bitter author of a bitter 
pamphlet, a man soured by exile in a gloomy country, which 
he characterized as without. horizons, a man of noble birth, 
with shattered nerves, condemned to residence amongst 
homely burghers, would still find much to-condemn in the 
‘*general and complete absence of intelligence, the general 
hatred of literature, and the spirit of conformity,” the peo- 
ple taking their very amusements in sets only, but he would 
spare those of his followers who refused to think with the 
majority, and rebelled against anything like mob rule. 

* Pantagruel, the hero of one of Rabelais’s romances, was a man of gi- 


gantic stature, under whose tongue an army could take shelter, and 'who 
wus able to swallow whole cities. —Trans 
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MAJOR-GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


GENERAL B. FL. BUTLER. 


None who saw the last grand review of the soldiers of 
the rebellion when the veterans, 70,000 strong, marched up 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, all through one fair 
September day of 1892, will forget the scene when General 
LB. F. Butler drove past the ranks of the Department of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The General had been driven in the parade behind the 
standard of his home Post of Lowell, Massachusetts. He 
had received the meed of cheers awarded to all the generals 
—Howard and Sickles and Wright and Franklin and Hayes 
and Miles. and a host of others of lesser note. Somewhere 
above the White House reviewing-stand his carriage, for 
some reason—the General's fatigue, perhaps, for he was then 
seventy-four years old—had turned back, and slowly retracing 
its way along the Massachusetts line, halted at the moment at 
parade rest. 

Then the men, who as boys had gone to war with perhaps 
more of the old Roundhead spirit than any other men who 
went, leaned with their right hands on their bamboo canes or 
the staves of their battered battle-flags, and waved their 
slouch-hats and blue flannel képis in their left hands. A 
crackle of soldiers’ cheers followed the bald old man’s car- 
riage-wheels from front to rear of the great Massachusetts 
column of 8000.American veterans, and as it went it stirred 
men’s pulses as a battle-picture like ‘‘ Scotland Forever,” 
with the Greys in full battle-cry, stirs them. 

It was the climax of Butler’s career, and it was a fitting 
climax. Not that he was a great or even a good soldier. 
Grant’s amused and amusing message, ‘‘ Butler is bottled up 
at Bermuda Hundred,” bespeaks the attitude of the pro- 
fessional soldier towards the political soldier of the Butler 
class. But that he was of the highest type of the political 
soldier, with all the merits and most of the demerits of the 
class, calls our attention to the value of the type in its time. 
It was the Grants, the Shermans, the Sheridans, the Meades, 
the Thomases, who led the bayonets to victory. But it was 
the Butlers, the Logans, the Sickleses, and their kind who 
made the bayonets out of the ballots. Butler was by far 
the ablest of the lot who leaped from the stump to the sad- 
dle, and the number of men who followed him personally 
to the field was probably larger than that influenced by any 
one other general. It was this feeling of loyalty to a leader 
of thought rather than to a successful military chieftain 
that brought forth these cheers, and made them significant 
with an intensely American significance. It is certain that 
a finished professional soldier like Warren or Rawlins or 
Ilunt would not have been the object of one-tenth of the 
enthusiasm inspired by the man whose military career from 
his application of the term ‘* contraband” to the race whose 
latest title is Afro-Americans down had always an element 
of the burlesque about it. 

In any environment other than that of the almost fanat- 
ically liberty-loving atmosphere of New England, Butler’s 
tendency to eccentricity might have led him wrong, and 
wasted the whole of the strong personality whose remnants 
in his later years he frittered away in political fads and per- 
sonal squabbles. But he was born in New Hampshire 
(Deertield, November 5, 1818), educated in Maine (Water- 
ville College, class of °38), and lived his early manhood in 
Massachusetts, having been admitted to the bar at Lowell 
in 1841. Elected to the State House of Representatives in 
1853, to the State Senate in 1859, and to the Democratic 
National Convention at Charleston in 1860. With this birth 
and breeding it was impossible for a man of his out-of-doors 
temperament not to inhale the sentiment of hatred to human 
slavery with which the air about him was saturated. So, 
when his motion that the party go no further in the quem 
deus cult perdere line than a reaffirmation of the platform of 
1856, he withdrew to the Rump Convention at Baltimore, and 
there finding the same maniacal counsels prevailing, with- 
drew again, *‘ upon the ground that I would not sit in a con- 
vention where the African slave trade, which is piracy by 
the Jaws of my country, is approvingly advocated.” * 

Sull, he remained with his party, and led it to political 
defeat as its candidate for Governor in the same heroic year 
of 1860. John A, Andrew, the famed ‘‘ War Governor” of 
the Bay State, was his successful opponent. Then came the 
time when the story was told, which may or not be true, of 
** Where are you going, Butler?” ** To h—1 if Governor 
Andrew wants me to.” ; : 

Sumter was fired on, troops called for, and Brigadier-Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler, of the Massachusetts militia, marching with 
his men to the relief of the national capital, found—such 
was the furore that his action had aroused —loval Phila 
delphia pretty nearly as difficult to get through as rebel 
Baltimore. It was a picturesque and thoroughly Butlerian 
spectacle this entrance upon the field of war of the defeated 
Democratic candidate with the successful Republican eandi- 
date’s commission in his pocket. If it had been followed 
by military success, it would have been splendid. 

But military success was not for him or any other politi- 
cal soldier, in the earlier years of the war at least, though 
some of them in the West developed something of the skill 
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in the tented that they had shown in the political field. He 
made a creditable showing, it is true, capturing Forts Hat- 
teras and Clark in August, 1861, in the Roanoke expedition, 
and occupying New Orleans after Farragut had reduced it 
on the following Ist of May. Here his strong administrative 
ability came into play, and he gave the slovenly Queen of 
the Gulf such a house-cleaning as she never knew before 
nor has known since. F 

Savage abuse from that quarter followed him ever after, 
though never to his personal discomfort nor to the impair- 
inent of his reputation. Overheated partisans sought to 
arraign the behavior of the Northern soldiery (whose attitude 
in such relations is best exemplified in the old war story— 
Darn your honor! What we want is buttermilk ”) to have 
been that of a horde of Turks or Tartars in a captured 
Christian city. 

An order of General Butler's for the restraint of dames 
and damsels who made a practice of spitting and spilling 
unpleasant substances upon Federal soldiers was sought to 
be twisted into a license for rapine. The order read, in ef- 
fect, ‘‘ Women acting like improper characters shall be treat- 
ed as such ”—i.é., shall be arrested and locked up. On this 
ludicrous basis the fiery Southern imagination thought to 
picture before an affrighted world a taking of Ismail in the 
occupation of New Orleans. The world refused to be af- 
frighted, and a general guffaw at ‘‘ Beast” Butler's struggles 
with his refractory charges, whose mildest complaint was 
that he stole spoons, was the result. The single serious re- 
fiection that comes from a contemplation of the government 
of New Orleans at and since that time is that if General 
Butler had remained Governor from that day to this, New 
Orleans would have had no yellow fever, no White League 
riots, no Mafia assassinations and lynchings, and no eminence 
as the one great American city which welcomes the prize- 
fighter, driven from every other even decently ordered mu- 
nicipality in the land. Dirt, disease, and disorder could not 
thrive in the same latitude with the ‘‘ Beast.” 

No other military eminence, save as Military Governor, 
awaited him. Made commander in 1863 and 1864 of the 
Army of the James, he failed in attempts to take Peters- 
burg and Fort Fisher, those fortresses where stubbornness 
of defence and stupidity of attack cost the Northern armies 
at one time and another a number of lives so disproportion- 
ate to their military strength. His military career ended in 
that humorous comment of Grant’s, and he returned home 
with the reputation rather of a patriot than a soldier. 

The next Congressional election, that of 1866, saw General 
Butler returned from the Lowell district. His prominence 
was immediate and great. He severed all his old party as- 
sociations, and was one of the managers for the House in 
the impeachment of President Johnson. This was in 1866. 
From this time until the close of his Congressional career, at 
the conclusion of the session of 1878, he was always a lead- 
ing, an interesting, and often a consciously amusing person- 
ality, but his name is not linked with any great legislation. 
He must, however, for his course throughout the recon- 
struction period, be accounted one of the strongest friends 
of the negro race according to the lights of the time. 

At the time when his Congressional career closed, it looked 
to General Butler and a good many other people as if a 
new political era had opened. The long depression of five 
years, since the ‘‘ panic” of 1878, had unsettled the minds of 
many men on economic and social questions. It was the 
time of the height of the ‘‘ greenback craze.” It was but a 
year after the great railroad strike and riots. Denis Kearney 
ruled the populace on the Pacific slope. The conservative 
State of Maine was about to fall into the hands of financial 
heretics. There was a movement and mustering of blind 
forces throughout the country. At this time General Butler, 
who had ceased to be a power in his party, who had been 
defeated for the nomination for the Governorship in the early 
70's, who had been raced hard for his seat in the election of 
1876, and was at odds with the national administration, evi- 
dently thought that ‘‘ the 
hour” had come, and that 
he was ‘‘ the man.” 

He announced that having 
once left the Democratic 
party because it sought to 
destroy the Union, he had 
now left the Republican 
party because it had aban- 
doned its friend the work- 
ing-man. If 20,000 of these 
abandoned friends should 
sign a request for his can- 
didacy for the Governorship 
of Massachusetts, he would 
consider the request a man- 
date. 

Then occurred one of 
those political phenomena 
not uncommon in this coun- 
try, which seem at the time 
to portend so much, and a 
year later are found to have 
portended nothing. Not 
20,000 but over 51,000 men 
signed their names to a re- 
quest for General Butler's 
candidacy, and he ran for 
the office on a greenback, 
labor, and anti- monopoly 
platform which denounced 
most existing things, from 
the resumption act to the 
Associated Press. This last 
curious ‘‘ plank” is an in- 
teresting evidence of the 
attempt to start a socialistic 
press in this country, and 
the attributing of the failure 
by its exploiters to a dearth 
of news, which they fancied 
was the property of the 
telegraph companies, and 
should be made free to all. 
General Butler was not 
elected Governor, but he 
destroyed for the time be- 
ing the Democratic party 
in Massachusetts, he having 
109,000 votes on his ‘ Na- 
tional Democratic” ticket, 








made the Democratic party accept him. Profitin 
‘Jabor” following and personal popularity in 
universal Republican defeat, he was elected whe 
‘‘regular” associates on the ticket were beaten. 
He made a good and vigorous Governor, striking at a}).\., 
wherever he found them, and bringing to light some ». 
mismanagement and worse-in the case of paupers. But | 
incumbency was an anachronism. The feeling of un: 
among the people, which had been the cause of his {)); 
political prominence, had died out. The wave which | 
lifted him so high upon the beach had sunk back to ;) 
ocean’s level at low tide. It was to rise again surely—x), 
pose General Butler had taken the Populist nomination 
1892 instead of the Greenback nomination in 18842— but 
in his time. So when, two years after his brilliant captur: 
of the Massachusetts State-house, he went forth to try })/< 
strength among the people of the whole land, he receiv, 
for President 133,000 out of over 10,000,000 votes — soy 
18,000 less than St. John, the Prohibitionist candidate, 

This, though it was no measure of General Butler's popu 
larity, his absurdly small showing being the result of ti, 
engrossing war of the two great parties over the issue «| 
personal character between their candidates, closed his polit 
ical career. He continued in the active practice of his pro 
fession almost until the last, and published his autobiography 
when he was seventy-two years old. 

He was a highly successful, perhaps a great, lawyer, by the 
standard of to-day, a generous giver, a stout friend and bitter 
foe, a thriving manufacturer, and an enthusiastic yachtsman 
A much hackneyed and misused expression fits him—‘ x1, 
extraordinarily able man.” A. E. Watrovs. 
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THE TYROLESE NATIONAL PLAYS IN 
MERAN, 


ALTHOUGH since the opening of the Tyrolese national 
theatre in Meran, September 5th, the principal German and 
Austrian papers have given full accounts of it, and hun- 
dreds of English and American tourists have visited the 
plays, nothing seems to be known of them in either Eng- 
land or the United States. Still, their success has been so 
great that in all probability no distant future will see them 
as well known as the Oberammergau Passion Play. Al- 
ready this fall the demand for tickets was so large that 
sometimes hundreds of orders could not be filled. 

Only inhabitants of Meran and the peasantry of this val- 
ley have been admitted as actors. They are mostly descend- 
ants of those hardy mountaineers of 1809, who, under their 
heroic, leader, Andreas Hofer, vainly endeavored to shake 
off the Bavarian yoke; in many cases the grandson repeats 
the words and acts the deeds of his sire with the very arms 
and picturesque costume of the latter. 

Tyrol in the Year 1809, the play expressly written for the 
Meran theatre by Karl Wolf, depicts that brave but fruit- 
less struggle for freedom which ended in Andreas Hofer’s 
death. 

Following the crowds of people who on Sunday after- 
noons flock to the play along the pleasant country road, we 
soon arrive at the theatre, charmingly situated at the foot 
of the Ktichelberg, a mountain to the north of Meran. It 
is an open-air theatre; the stage, an exact imitation of a 
Tyrolese mountain village, is planned much like that at 
Oberammergau, and accommodates four hundred perform- 
ers. The accompanying illustration makes a more detailed 
description unnecessary. I will only add that the large 
peasant house opens, showing.a spacious room in which all 
in-door scenes are acted. 

But the background is the most striking of all, formed by 
nature itself; nothing more picturesque and fitting can be 
imagined than the high mountains rising behind the ‘vil 
lage,” their lower parts covered with vineyards and fine old 
Italian chestnut-trees. 





to the ‘‘regular” nominee’s 
10,000. He ran again in 
1879, and was finally elected 
in 1882, having by this time 
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MAJOR-GENERAL: BUTLER AFTER THE BATTLE ON SPRING HILL OF NEW MARKET 
HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 29, 1864.—From Harper's Wrekty, Octoner 22, 1864. 


Tent Decorated with Flags captured from the Enemy in Battle. 




















‘The opening scene—a market in a Tyrolese village—is 
Je especially effective by the variety of old costumes, 
: long out of date, more fantastic and gay than those of 
present day. . RS ee 

.)f course Andreas Hofer is the principal rdle in the play. 
see him at home in his ‘‘ Sandwirtshaus ” in the Passeier 
‘ey, unfurling the old flag, and calling his countrymen to 
.«’ For God, emperor, and fatherland.” We see him in 

|. .sbruck, after the victorious campaign, surrounded by the 
ilant Tyrolese. 

\fterall this short-lived joy follows the sadend. Andreas 
‘or js betrayed, taken prisoner, conducted to Meran; and 
» we behold him for the last time on his way to death in 

» fortress of Mantua. 

Hofer on his way to Meran” is especially effective. 
rom the orchestra sounds, scarcely audible, a melancholy 
ain of music. Silence reigns over the village, the inhab- 

its of which begin to collect in groups about the streets, 

»] are the women’s faces, gloomy those of the men, and all 

/» expectantly down the street. Nowa body of men come 
sight. A detachment of French soldiers, forty men 

rong, clad in exact imitation of the old historic uniform; in 
: midst Andreas Hofer and his family. Hofet,;s head is 

i, wed, and his bearing denotes deep depression, but firmness, 
\..ta sound interrupts the solemn stillness; but hardly have 
tiv soldiers passed when hundreds of fists are raised in pow- 
erless rage, and angry faces glower after the victors. 

lhe two scenes, ‘‘ Marching out of the militia” and ‘The 
victors’ return,” deserve especial notice. They march out, 
several hundred of these mountaineers, to battle, yodling, 
lauvhing, here and there breaking ranks to take a last fare- 
well of some dear one. Young and old, every one who can 
hear arms, fall in. Wild and daring they look, these pea- 
sits, with their fantastically decorated Tyrolese hats, rusty 
halberds, old muskets and scythes, some even with only a 
stout club. Just as striking a picture presents the scene 

‘Return of the victors,” and not less so the fourth act, en- 

titled, ‘‘ During the battle of the Kitchelberg.” 

The closing scene again leads us to the village, where the 
sclool-master, surrounded by young and old, relates in sim- 
ple yet touching words the last hours of Andreas Hofer. 

As for the acting, it is really remarkable when one con- 
siders that only three weeks intervened between the first 
rehearsal and the opening of the theatre. 

From Andreas Hofer (Shoemaker Dechristin) and his 
companion in arms Speckbacher down to the least impor- 
tant réle, all act naturally and easily. 

The theatre was closed at the end of October, but will be 
reopened next spring as soon as the weather permits. 

S. Varr. 
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“MERCURY AMUSING HIMSELF.” 


THERE is an old legend of Rome which relates that one 
day the priests of Apollo made a sacrifice to their god, but 
quitted the temple before the offering was consumed. The 
eagle of Jupiter, perceiving this neglect on the part of the 
priests, took advantage of the occasion to swoop down upon 
the sacred altar and make a meal of the consecrated victim. 

sut Mercury, the mischief-lover, seeing this, followed the 
eagle,and pinioning him to the altar with the caduceus, be- 
gan to worry and tease him, until the eagle was angered and 
attacked the god with his powerful wings, uttering fierce 
cries at the same time. This incident has been happily seized 
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MERCURY AMUSING HIMSELF. 


by Mr. F. W. Rickstuhl, the sculptor, who has embodied it 
in a piece of statuary, which is to be erected in Portland 
Place, St. Louis. As this is to be the first piece of purely 


decorative art put up in that city, it marks the beginning of 
a& movement that will redound to the credit of its citizens. 
The work is nine feét in height, and the sculptor has admi- 
rably caught the spirit of the idea. It was shown in the 
Paris Salon in 1891, and afterwards in bronze. . Mr. Frederic 
W. Riickstuhl is a resident of St. Louis, and has studied six 
years in Paris under famous masters. He has now removed 
to New York, where he has a studio. 


OUR NEW STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 
BY FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


BERLIN has had a magnificent exhibition of modern paint- 
ings and sculpture during the past year. It has been held 
in the Austellungs Park, and a vast building covering sev- 
eral acres in the midst of this park devoted to it. A leading 
idea connected with it was the popularization of art, and con- 
certs have been held every night in the buildings connected 
with it, and the Germans have turned out by the thousands 
with their families to enjoy the paintings, and then go to 
another part of the grounds and listen to some of the finest 
military music in the world. The paintings in the exposi- 
tion are by the most famous of the modern German artists, 
and the rooms devoted to sculpture are full of magnificent 
pieces. The work which has attracted the greatest attention 
is the ‘memorial statue of Washington, which Professor 
Rudolph Siemering is making for the city of Philadelphia. 
Some of the figures of this have been completed in bronze, 
and a life-size model -of the whole monument takes up one 
of the largest rooms in the whole building. This room is 
always crowded, and the statue is considered one of the finest 
of modern times. It has a base which is fully thirty feet in 
diameter, and this base octagonal in shape, and you rise 
from it by easy steps to the bottom of the pedestal upon 
which the monument stands. 

The whole structure is fully fifty feet high, or about the 
height of a four-story house. <A great glass roof had to be 
built up above it in order to allow it to be erected in the 
Exposition Hall, and this roof slopes up to an apex at the 
centre, in the top of which the head of Washington almost 
touches. The statue itself is an equestrian one, and it rep- 
resents General Washington in his Continental uniform as 
he marched at the head of his troops. The figure is several 
times life size; and the horse, which stands with the right foot 
raised, is an immense stallion. Washington's cloak is thrown 
back from his body, as though blown back by the wind, and 
the whole statue is full of action. ; 

The figures about the pedestal and the base of the monu- 
ment are even more artistic than the statue itself. Ascend- 
ing the first steps, you reach «second platform, around which 
lie great figures emblematic of American life and Amer- 
ica. There are two of these figures at each corner of 
the monument, and some of them are already finished in 
bronze. _ Ascending one set of steps, you pass between re- 
clining statues of an Indian hunter and an Indian maiden, 
who is repairing her nets for fishing. These lie on their 
elbows. They are about twice life size, and they are mag- 
nificent pieces of sculpture.. The fisher-girl is entirely nude, 
and the brave has only a breech-cloth of feathers. Below 
them are magnificent bronze statues of buffaloes and deer, 
and on other parts of the base’ you find other animals em- 
blematic of America. At another corner Columbia, in the 
shape of a beautiful woman with a horn of plenty in her 
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hand, reclines on the pedestal.of the monument, and there is 
a magnificent statue of America with the famous officers of 
the Revolution offering her the laurels of their victories. 
Under this is the American eagle on a shield. 

To give you some idea of the size of these figures, those 
lying ‘on the first. base must be fifteen feet long, and the 
thighs of the nude’ fisher- 
woman are as big around as 
the ordinary maiden's waist, 
and her forearm is as large 
around as the thigh of a 
man. Her head is beautiful 
in all its proportions, but you 
could hardly put it into a 
peck measure. The statues 
of the animals on the base 
are more than life size. 

This monument was be- 
gun by Dr. Siemering more 
than twelve years ago, and 
he has been working almost 
constantly upor it. I called 
upon him at his home at 
Charlottenburg the other 
day and had a chat with 
him about it. He told me 
that the whole statue was now completed, and that it would 
be soon sent to Philadelphia. He said that he would like to 
exhibit it at Chicago, but the cost of sending it there would 
be about three thousand dollars, and he did not feel able to 
incur the expense. Dr, Siemering is one of the most famous 
of German sculptors, and all Germany is proud of the work 
that he has turned out for America, It is the largest statue 
of Washington in existence, and it will be the finest mouu- 
ment in America when it is set up. 





RUDOLPH SIEMERING. 
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precision, the wonderful nicety in shading and expression, 
the splendid sonority and compactness of tone, and the ad- 
mirable balance of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are al- 
most absolute in their perfection, and that Mr. Nikisch, as 
regards his artistic conceptions and interpretations, is a con- 
ductor and musician hors ligne. 

These facts have been so often stated and commented on 
that a reiteration of them partakes of the nature of a twice- 
told tale. There is certainly no orchestra in this country in 
any sense equal to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
very few abroad. As an illustration of the patient care and 
labor which attains the results so much to be admired, it is 
said that last year, previous to the first performance of 
Beethoven’s “ Leonora,” Overture No. 3, under his direction, 
Mr. Nikisch made his first violins rehearse the difficult 
violin passages at the close for over half an hour each day 
for several weeks. Given artistic skill, and artistic patience 
exercised in this way, the result attained seems almost 
jnevitable; and yet how seldom is such a result attained. 

If they were not so odious, a number of comparisons, and 
notably one in regard to the refinement in the playing of the 
two orchestras, might be drawn between the concert of the 
Boston orchestra on Thursday evening and that of the 
Philharmonic orchestra on Friday afternoon; but besides 
being odious, comparisons, where the point of departure dif- 
fers so radically as in this instance, are neither useful nor 
instructive, and so are perhaps best let alone. The Godard 
Concerto, whith was written for him, was played by Mr. 
Wolff with great taste and refinement, and will undoubtedly 
prove a valuable addition to the repertoire of the concert 
stage. 


If. practice and example may be held to mean anything, 
we may shortly expect a revised and improved edition of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, from the pen of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. The musical world was recently set agog by the 
announcement that Mr. Thomas had had the audacity, and 
certainly questionable taste, at a recent performance of the 


- Ninth Symphony, in Chicago, to transpose the last move- 
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M. PapEReEwskI has come again, been seen: again, and 
again conquered his audience. His powers of attraction are 
certainly most unusual, and he seems this year to have at- 
tained at once the full measure of financial success achieved 
last year. More than this, owing no doubt in a great mea- 
sure to his noticeably improved physical condition, M. Pade- 
rewski plays even better this year than last, and so, from an 
artistic stand point, has surpassed his previous record. One 
cannot help feeling that his playing has gained in repose, 
and his conceptions in breadth and authority; his marvel- 
lous technical mastery over the instrument appears also even 
greater if possible than before. All this means steady artistic 
growth; and it is pleasant to note this in M. Paderewski, as 
showing that he is too much of an artist to be led away by 
the enthusiasm or often unthinking plaudits of the multi- 
tude from that path which his reverence for true art and his 
own ambition have marked out for him. 

In the programmes given thus far this season M. Pade- 
rewski has shown a commendable desire for change and 
novelty, and a dislike to be thought to be going over again 
the same ground so thoroughly covered last year. Unfor- 
tunately the list of compositions for the piano-forte, suitable 
for an artist like M. Paderewski, though large, is limited, 
and bas received few additions of importance since Liszt. 
In thus seeking for novelty, the pianist is obliged to travel 
further and further from the central point of supreme excel- 
lence, and therefore in succeeding in novelty he runs the 
chance of failing in interest. The public which goes to hear 
piano recitals, too, like best to hear the well-known classics 
which they are familiar with, as, having in many cases 
heard them again and again in recital and concert, they 
feel competent to pass and express their judgment upon 
them, and find an added pleasure in so doing. M. Pade- 
rewski seems absolutely afraid of certain well-known Chopin 
works. One does not remember to have heard him play in 
this country, for example, the two best-known impromptus, 
either of which would probably give more pleasure to nine- 
tenths of his audiences than the less frequently heard bar- 
carolle which he has taken to playing this season. M. Pa- 
derewski has no need to fear comparisons,and is in no danger 
of boring his audience, whatever he may play, and while 
his ambition always to present something new and fresh is 
more than commendable, he should not, one would think, 
dip too far into the recondite and ultra-modern in making 
up his programmes; old things are sometimes best, after all. 


A week containing two important symphouy concerts—at 
one of which a violin concerto by Godard was heard for 
the first time in this country—a first performance of a 
new comic opera by Gilbert and Cellier, and a piano recital 
by Paderewski may certainly be classed as one of marked 
interest, more especially as the concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra brought forward a new pianist, Signorina 
Eugenia Castellano, of more than ordinary attainments and 
promise. The programme of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, while it Contained no novelties, Was unusually in- 
teresting, and showed the varied perfections of this notable 
organization to the fullest advantage. It is pleasant indeed 
to be brought in contact with artistic work of such almost 
absolute excellence that in the consideration of it the critic’s 
occupation as such seems to be gone. It is all very pretty, 
and doubtless very learned,to pick out imperfections and 
call in question this or that point in the playing of Mr. 
Nikisch and his men, and this doubtless also serves a pur- 
pose in calling to their minds the fact that, being mortal, 
they may still err; but it is hardly necessary to enlarge upon 
merely. persoc*' opinions as to tempi and interpretation 
where the work u.dertaken is approached in the most artistic 
spirit and with honest intent. Even departures from estab- 
lished conventions are, under such circumstarces, hardly 
worth discussing; for when all the world to-day seems bound 
in the trammels of conventionality and the commonplace, 
individuality which does not actually transgress any estab- 
lished canon of art is certainly at a premium, and we should 
therefore most admire interpretations which, while keeping 
within reasonably strict bounds, are nevertheless to a certain 
extent individual. It is hardly necessary to repeat that the 





ment a whole tone down into C major. The reason given 
for this unwarrantable action was that the choral portion of 
the work would sound better; but this is no excuse at all, 
for if Mr. Thomas’s chorus could not sing the music as it was 
written to his satisfaction, he had better have let the sym- 
phony alone altogether. Such a distortion of the evident 
meaning of a composer like Beethoven cannot be too strong- 
ly deprecated. It is all very well to say that the pitch in 
Beethoven's time was considerably lower than that in use at 
the present time, but this has nothing whatever to do with 
the case, as a variation in pitch does not alter the relation of 
the intervals in tonality. The key in which it is written 
has everything to do with the effect of a piece of music, and 
whatever may be the cause, each key has distinguishing 
characteristics and effects peculiar to itself, which are not 
reproduced when the tonality is changed. No composer 
would ever think of writing the musical setting of an ode 
to Joy (for which the gay character of the key chosen by 
Beethoven, that of D major, was eminently suited) in the key 
of C major,which on the violins is both grave, dull,and vague 
it its effect. If Mr. Thomas feels himself competent to 
alter Beethoven's tonalities at will, the step to the alteration 
of the score itself is a very slight one. Mr. Thomas's love 
and respect for the great classics has hitherto been so mark- 
ed, so commendable, and so valuable in its result to musical 
art in this country, that his action in this instance is all the 
more unintelligible and unfortunate as coming from him. 
In spite of the commendation of local critics, one of whom 
gravely announced that the last movement of the symphony 
was played in C minor, there can be no question that the 
feeling of the entire musical world is, and should be, against 
Mr. Thomas in thus tampering with the greatest symphonic 
work of all times. 


Although none of the ultra-moderns figured on the pro- 
gramme of the last concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, the names of Beethoven, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, and Bruch 
might well be deemed sufficient warranty for the excellence 
of any programme. Of the two soloists who appeared. the 
one, Mr. Adamowski, possesses in a marked degree just what 
the other, Miss Castellano, is somewhat lacking in, and that 
is the true artistic temperament. Mr. Adamowski’s style 
and technique are those of a refined, poetic, and educated 
artist, and his musical conceptions and interpretation are 
perhaps most admirable in that by means of them one is led 
directly to the composer’s meaning without having the tech- 
nical means whereby that intention is expressed brought 
into undue prominence. This is the best proof of both the 
excellence of those means and of the artistic value of the 
entire conception. Miss Castellano is still over-young to be 
in just this condition, but her playing now gives ample evi- 
dence of the notable artistic future in store for her. 


The first four parts of an extended musical work, entitled 
Famous Composers and their Works, published by the J. B. 
Millet Company, of Boston, have been received.. The work is 
to be complete in thirty parts, and two will be issued monthly 
from now on until completion. The publication will, when 
complete, contain seventy biographies of famous composers 
of all nations, and seven essays on the development and cul- 
tivation of music in different countries. The work has been 
written on the co-operative method, and the best musical 
writers in Europe and America have been gathered together 
under the editorial supervision of Professor John K. Payne. 
Apart from its evident musical value, enhanced by the por- 
traits of the composers and illustrations suggested by their 
works or surroundings which adorn it, the work will have an 
artistic value due to the excellence of the illustrations them- 
selves, which are certainly capital. A. critical view of his 
work follows the biography of each composer, and an addi- 
tional illustration in the shape of carefully selected music, 
showing the principal characteristics of his particular style, 
is subjoined. The body of the text is made further interest- 
ing by many fac-simile reproductions of original manu- 
scripts, which not only give the reader an interesting speci- 
men of the composer’s handiwork, but in some cases render 
it possible to compare the composer's original thought with 
its final perfected form. An elaborate index will render the 
entire work valuable as a work of reference; and as a guide 
to the proper understanding of the subject, the excellence of 





the letter-press and the side lights shown by the selected ° 


compositions make its value from a critical and educational 
stand-point most apparent. Taken all together, the list of 
composers of whom biographies will be furnished is very 
complete, although one is a little surprised to find that the 
name Adam does not appear among the French composers 
at all, and that of Boito, the author of only one single operatic 
work, does appear among the Italian composers. The scope 
of the work, however, did not, probably, adinit of all the com- 
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posers of actual eminence being included, and, as has |, 
said, the list is, generally speaking, very complete. 
American contributors are in the majority, the list ine}y. 
such well-known names as Apthorp, Elson, Finck, Hen; 


son, Krehbiel, Wolf, and Upton. The work will be sold , . 
clusively by subscription, and published in serial form ¢, 


The history of the inception .of the Mountebanks, Gj\},, 
and Cellier’s opera, which was heard for the first tin), 
New York on Wednesday evening, is rather curious, ‘| 
real cause of the quarrel haben linens: Gilbert and §,, 
van, which has been ascribed to a petty disagreement a\).. | 
a carpet, was really jealousy. Mr. Gilbert, it is said, felt 1)...; 
Sir Arthur Sullivan was getting more credit for their jo 
work than himself, and he was therefore anxious to priv. 
that it was his work quite as much as that of the compos: ; 
to which the success of their previous operas was due. |}, 
consequently separated from Sir Arthur, and set to work ;,, 
find another composer, having previously made a contr: 
with Mr. Horace Sedger, of the Lyric Theatre, for an oper, 
Mr. Gilbert’s first choice was Mr. Alfred Cellier, but he very 
soon quarrelled with him, apparently irrevocably, and M; 
Cellier went off to Australia. Then began a veritable chs: 
after a composer. Mr. Goring Thomas, Mr. Cowen, Signor 
Tosti, and others were approached, but after a short tri:] 
each expressed his disinclination to collaborate with Mr. G:! 
bert, and it looked for some time as if the music for the 
Mountebanks would not be written at all. When Mr. Cellicr 
returned from Australia he and Mr. Gilbert were prevail: 
upon by friends to bury the hatchet, and the work was fina! 
ly completed, after many delays, owing to the ill health of 
Mr. Cellier, who, as it will be remembered, died just abou: 
the time of the production. The opera was a succés d'estijnie 
in London, and ran for some months, but did not achieve 4 
real popular success, so Mr. Gilbert's separation from his 
whilom collaborator can hardly be said to have proved 
very much in regard to the surpassing value of Mr. Gilbert's 
libretti. As a matter of fact, a reputation once established 
can stand a good many shocks. Since the Mikado, Mr. Gil- 
bert has written four books for comic operas—those of Rui/- 
digore, The Yeoman of the Guards, The Gondoliers, with music 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and The Wedding March, a recasting 
of a former dramatic effort, with music by Mr. George Gros- 
smith—which have proved flat failures. Yet to-day Mr. Gil- 
bert could command a royalty for his work alone which 
would be largely in excess of that which is ordinarily paid 
for both book and music. The book of the Mountebanks is 
essentially Gilbertian and clever, but hardly in a novel way. 
Much old material has been worked over, and the familiar 
quips and oddities of previous works appear and reappear. 
While both the lines and the lyrics are undeniably clever, 
the effect of the whole book is such as to make one believe 
that too great cleverness may sometimes defeat its own end. 

In spite of the exceedingly brilliant lines which at times 
fairly sparkled with wit and satire, in spite of lyrics which, 
while not up to those of the Mikado or the Pirates, are unde- 
niably good, the whole book gives the impression of “* linked 
satire long drawn out.” This appears to be due to the cen- 
tral idea itself rather than to the way in which it is de- 
veloped. In most of Mr. Gilbert’s former books the pivotal 
thought round which the action revolved, although whim- 
sical, was always in and of itself humorous. In the Mounte- 
banks the idea of a magic philter which turns people into 
whatever they are pretending to be at the moment of taking, 
while whimsical enough, is eccentric rather than inherently 
funny; in fact, to the ordinary mundane person the contem- 
plation of the effects of such a philter as described in the 
Mountebanks is little less than terrifying. One is tempted 
to think that in this, his latest libretto, though Mr. Gilbert's 
wit is perhaps keener, finer, more trenchant, ahd more satiric 
than ever before, it is not popularly attractive wit. 

In speaking of the music to which Mr. Gilbert’s words 
have been set, one is somewhat at a loss. As a composer 
of light opera, Mr. Alfred Cellier enjoyed, during his life- 
time, a reputation only second to that of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, and it is difficult in many parts of the score to recog- 
nize the hand of even an experienced workman. Mr. Cel- 
lier was a dying man when he wrote the score of the Mounte- 
banks, and knew it, and this must account for the lack of 
both spirit and individuality in much of the music, as well 
as the exceedingly sketchy character of the orchestrai score. 
Indeed, so thin and weak did the score sound in places that 
one could hardly believe that it was anything more than a 
sketch. If Mr Ivan Caryll, as has been said, completed the 
opera, he must have skipped a good many numbers in the 
hurry and worry of production, all this allowing that the 
score was played ‘as written. Apart from the exceedingly 
clever music allotted to the mock monks, the humorous 

‘La, la,” recitativo, admirably given by Mr. Coffin, the 
** Tic-tac trio,” the ‘* Nickle-in-the-slot ” 5 Be and the finale 
of the first act (with which, if we mistake not, Mr. Caryll 
had a good deal to do), the music is distinctly uneventful. 
Three interpolated ballads by Mr. Caryll, and a waltz song 
in act two, by Mr. Karl, sung by Miss Russell, are effective 
in a thoroughly conventional way, but were more warmly 
received than avy of the numbers for which Cellier is re 
sponsible. 


The opera is superbly mounted, and in the main well 
rendered, though the effect of many of Mr. Gilbert's lines 
was much impaired by the way in which they were burried 
over. Miss Russell did not succeed in making much of the 
very colorless part of Teresa (Gilbert’s female heroines are 
always vapid) from a dramatic stand-point, but her music 
was charmingly sung, she looked a picture, and altogether 
may be credited with a hit. As Bartolo, the tragic clown, 
Mr. Harrison was entirely admirable, and realized the es- 
sentially Gilbertian spirit of the part in a most satisfactory, 
amusing, and legitimate manner. Miss Clement, too, as the 
Dancing-girl and companion clock-work figure, was ¢x- 
ceedingly good, though many of the humorous possibilities 
of the part were lost through her evident desire to look 
pretty even as an automaton. Mr. Coffin as Alfredo, Mr. 
Carleton as Pietro, the principal Mountebank, Miss Dare as 
Minestra, and Mr. Dungan as the Mock Prior, were all 
worthy of decided commendation. The chorus, too, was 
unusually good; while a more beautiful scene than that ot 
the second act, the cloisters of the ruined Dominican Mon- 
astery, with the sea in the distance, has rarely been seen on 
the New York stage. We are informed by the programme 
that many of the properties were imported from Sicily, so 
it is presumed that the scene is laid there; but it is rather 
curious that with so suggestive a locale neither composer nor 
librettist should have made the slightest attempt at local 
color. The good people of San Francisco and the Pacific 
slope did not, we are told, like the Mountebanks ; what the 
verdict of the New York public wil! be remains to be seen. 

MuwGINALD DE KovEN. 








CONTENT. 
.y so happy, dear, when I am near you; 
; ) with the mad, sad world your course 


pursue, 
iy: leave for me a corner to revere you; 


i am so happy just with love, and you. 


_ 


Phet 


on that great life that would be earth’s 
defender 

receives a thrust from them it would 
have spared, i 

me, then, and learn, oh! bruised heart 
strong and tender, 

\o lonely joy can equal sorrow shared. 


| am not wise, except that I adore you; 
\or strong, except that love its strength 
hath lent; : 
put, dear, if all my life upflung before 
you 
Can soften one hard step, I am content. 
Anna POOLE BEARDSLEY. 


\ PLEA FOR THE WEDGE IN 
FOOTBALL. 
BY WALTER CAMP. 


Ar this time, when it seems to be the fad 
of every one who talks, writes, or plays foot- 
hull, to reiterate the statement that legislation 
must in some way demolish the wedge, it 
seems only fair that the other side of the 
question should be heard, and, particularly, 
that any legislation should be neither hasty 
nor ill-considered. I am one of those quite 
ready to admit that the further development 
of wedge and mass plays would be detri- 
mental to the interests of both — and 
spectator. I stated this in a New York 
journal previous to the final games of this 
just season, and have put myself thoroughly 
upon record to that effect. For this reason 
I feel that I can ask that this article may 
receive the fair attention of all parties: in- 
terested, and that what I propose will be re; 
garded only as a suggestion, showing what 


appears to be a safe experiment to try before - 


resorting to the knife and excising the wedge 
altogether. Let me first call the attention of 
all interested in football legislation to the 
fact that it has always been impossible to 
predict exactly the result of any alteration in 
the existing rules as affecting the character 
of the play, so that all one can do at best is 
to hazard guesses. ‘* Bar out the wedge,” 
says one; ‘‘ Curtail it,” says another; while 
‘Limit its use,” says a third. But the first 
thing to do in each of these cases must be to 
define the wedge, in order to legislate against 
it; and while we all know what is meant 
by ‘the wedge” and ‘‘ wedge plays,” it 
would be more than the best of us could 
do to at once give a definition of such a 
nature as to preclude the evasion of a rule 
to bar out, limit, or curtail the use of the 
wedge. Were we to say that a certain num- 
ber of men when massed together consti- 
tuted a wedge, what number would we se- 
lect? and how should we consider a number 
of men starting from different points, and 
pot massing until the runner and his inter- 
ferer had struck the line? There are great 
possibilities in this line still undeveloped. 

Still others have suggested that the —_ 
Jem might be solved by a ruling forbidding 
the men to hold on to one another in the 
wedge formation. But here, again, it would 
he practically impossible for the umpire to 
decide, because the men in mass plays are so 
quickly in the midst of the opposing players, 
that the law would prove a dead letter as far 
as strict ruling was concerned, and only ren- 
der the umpire’s lot a still more disagreeable 
one, 

A suggestion has been made that the wedge 
be permitted only inside the twenty-five-yard 
lines, or only outside the twenty-five - yard 
linea, thus limiting the use of it, and makin 
the play more open. The objection sta 
above regarding defining the wedge is the 
chief obstacle to this. 

_ But there is one objection to any legisla- 
tion of this nature, and it is an. objection in 
“ustulning which I know that I may count 
upon the — of every devoted lover of 
the game. 

‘i to usurp the captain’s rights in designa- 
Ung what plays he is to use so far as the pla- 
‘ing of his men is concerned. We should 

‘« him all the chance we can for the ex- 
‘| -e of his judgment in this respect, for it 
'- “ne of the chief charms of the game. It 
~ ‘le result that we should ask of him rather 
ul m the means. 

‘he plan I would propose has the merit of 
‘swing close upon the heels and after the 

‘ion of-a rule which has done more to 
‘e the game satisfactory to American col- 
“~-s than all the rest of the legislation com- 

d. T refer to the five-yard rule. 

‘* We now provide against the block game 
ich was to the spectator of the nature of 
present wedge) by saying that in three 
vculive attempts the ball must be ad- 
vd five or taken back twenty yards, so 

in by following out a similar Tae pro- 
I believe, for the lessening of the wedge 
. and the introduction of many very 
Ing long passes and combination plays. 

‘ule might be combined with the five- 

‘ule, and provide that in perhaps two 
“s or fairs, if the ball be not advanced 

ards, it must traverse a space of twenty 

> 4Cross the field either in the hands of a 
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paper or not. 


t is this, that legislation ought |- 





4 When a gentleman in San 
rancisco first mentioned a similar proposi- 


tion to me I was inclined to hesitate about 
advocating it, but the more I have turned it 


over in my mind the more feasible it seems. 
In the first place, it will materially lessen one 
of the ‘‘grown-too-great” features of our 
present style of play. Possession of the ball 
has become abnormally desirable. It has 
been demonstrated that a strong team, even 
against skilled opponents, can carry the ball 
from kick off to touch-down without giving 
the opponents an opportunity of exhibiting 
any offence, and to be scored upon before 
having a chance at the ball discourages any 
team too much at the outset. Possession of 
the ball ought to be valuable, but not to such 
an extent, and the rule above suggested 
would insure the more frequent exchange of 
possession. 

Then, again, it would probably stimulate 
kicking, and especially long passes toward 
the ends as well as end running, and these 
are the features which please not alone the 
ordinary spectator, but every football play- 
er who watches the great games. 

Finally and best of all, such a legislation 
avoids any arbitrary assumption that the 
wedge is bad or unskilful or dependent upon 
brute force, avoids placing the umpire in a 
position which no man could possibly fill 
with satisfaction to himself, permits the cap- 
tain to select his own method of play, and 
only provides for the results that he must 
accomplish. 

The wedge play will continue to be used, 


‘but to a more limited extent, and with a 


probably greater distance of movement be- 
fore meeting the line. The wedge pjay is 
not a mere weight play. It is a play that 
when well designed and skilfully executed 
has behind it weeks of planning and study. 
The University of Pennsylvania’s wedges 
were models of skill. The Harvard flying 
wedge was a piece of clever headwork. The 
wedges which drove Butterworth through 
any line that opposed Yale were not mere 
pugh-plays. The wedge has a right to stay, 
and ought to be given a chance. But the 
wedge has a way of tying up the play to a 
too limited space; it has a way of exhausting 
and using up men who face it too many times 
in succession. Those outside the lines can 
seldom see its plan of action; they can only 
seé the mass, and it loses its interest when 
worked too often. It ought to be @ possible 
play, but not all the play, and legislation 
which will induce the captain for the interest 
of his team to use other plays as well is the 
legislation that will be productive of the best 
results in the end. 





TRAVEL WITH A FRIEND 


Who will protect you from those enemies—nansea, 
indigestion, malaria, and the sickness produced by 
rocking on the waves, and sometimes by inland trav- 
elling over the rongh beds of ill-laid railroads. Such a 
friend is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Ocean mari- 
ners, yachtsmen, commercial and theatrical agents, 
and tourists testify to the protective potency of this 
effective safegnard, which conquers alsv rheumatism, 
nervousness, and biliousness.—[ Adv. } 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allay 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by drugyists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ado.] 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “ Eagle ’’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist sell it.—[Adv.} 





Wuewn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Custoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them —— 
[Adv.} 





PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
is more delicious in taste and aroma than any other 
a of cocoa or chocolate. Easily digested.— 
(Adv.] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢c.—{Adv.]} 





Tue-Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.} 





Dr. Streret’s Ancostura Brrrers, the South Ameri- 
can appetizer, cures dyspepsia.—[Adv.] 
Oe ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A Pure Norwegian 
Oil is the kind used ee 
in the production 
of Scott's Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- ¢4 
phitesof Lime and Sr 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 
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PURE + DELICIOUS 


SOLD BY SHIPPING DEPOT — 
DRUGGISTS JOHN CARLE &-SONS, NEW YORK: 
ae ™ 


<FODOAF 











| A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 





ENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF AMERICA. 


TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


Of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleeping, Smoking, 
and Library, Dining, and Observation Cars—an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


FEBRUARY 8th, 1893. 


DATES OF STARTING, ) MARCH 2d, 1893. 
* (MARCH 29th, 1893. 

EXCURSION TICKET for first and second tours 

include all necessary ex- 
penses in both directions, three days’ board at Hotel del 
Coronado, San Diego, and transportation to the principal 
resorts of California. For the third tour all necessary 
expenses are included for the entire time absent. Re- 


turn limits of tickets for all tours adjustable to the wishes 
of tourists. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany Each Party. 
For itinerary containing full information, apply to 
Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, 
New York, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, or 233 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen'l Manager. Gen'l Pass’r Agent, Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 




















Reels, Bicycle, Sewing-Machine, or Typewriter. 
Places a drop of oil precisely where it is needed, or 
flows freely if required. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents by 

THE METAL TURNING CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Cut 3 size. 
Does not leak @ 
Magic Oiler. lB e a 
Clean for Pocket use. For Guns, 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by MARBURG BROS. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long. Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.” 
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FR STROUSE & © MFRS 412 BWAY NY 











Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


DEA 





NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


@all. Gold only by P. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of prot REE 5 


- GENTS WANTED—The work ‘is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either rex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, ortland, Maine. 





used on this ed is 
manufactured by 
FREDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


~ HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, © 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 








THE TIMES, LONDON, Says of 


Apollinaris 


“Its popularity is chiefly due to its 
irreproachable character.” 
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Are the best in the World. 
—ewaenonaesesreaes>=<=s«<®‘”—.—_—V“c0—0 eee” 


Mobs Desi 


Illustrated Catalogue, 80 pages, Free. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 











European Socialism. 


French and German Socialism in 
Modern Times. By RICHARD T. 
ELY, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Political Economy in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, and Lecturer on Political 
Economy in Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N: Y.  16mo, Cloth, 75 
cents; I2mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Will not only be an indispensable guide-book 
to students of political economy in its widest 
sense, but should be read by every one seriously 
interested in historical, social, or industrial 
questions. — Christian Union, N.Y. 

The style of the author is terse, forcible, 
clear, and remarkably interesting, and his dis- 
cussions are conducted with fairness and phil- 
osophical calmness.—/n/erior, Chicago. 

The book can be commended without reserve. 
The ordinary reader will get a better idea of 
the subject from it than he is likely to obtain 
in reading a score of volumes. —Hartford Cour- 
ant. ~ 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


OG The above work is-for sale by all booksellers, 





| or will be sent by mail, postage ity am to any part 


of the United States, Canada, or, Mexico, on receipt 





o the price. 
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MISS MAUDE ADAMS AS SHE APPEARS IN THE FIRST ACT OF 


“THE MASKED BALL.” 


MISS MAUDE ADAMS. 


On October 3d of last year Mr. John Drew made his first 
appearance as a star in Zhe Masked Ball in this city. His 
success was so actual that he has been here ever since, and 
other cities in which he was announced to appear have had 
to wait with patience for his delayed coming. It is not neces- 
sary to tell the people of these cities anything about Mr. 
Drew. He was known to them as a member of Augustin 
Daly’s company when he had less to do; and now that he 
has more to do, and that there is more of a good thing in 
consequence, they will like him the better in proportion. 

It is not of Mr. Drew that we need speak. 

He has with him, as the leading lady of his company, Miss 
Maude Adams, and it is for her coming that the people of 
those cities towards which The Masked Ball is now making 
its way should be prepared, that they may not miss seeing 
her. People who write for the papers are very fond of dis 
covering those who, so they declare, have ‘leapt into suc- 
cess with a bound,” and who have *‘ awakened one morning 
to find themselves famous.” This sort of success seems to 
be much more popular with the reading public than the slow, 
plodding, and long-striven-for success which every one has 
watched in the coming. It often happens that the objects 
of these sudden successes are spoilt by this chorus of as 
sudden praise, and turn out badly. The success of Miss 
Adams has been followed by this chorus of praise; but the 
success was founded on five years of training on the stage, 
and of twenty years of association with it through members 
of her own family. ‘ : 

So Miss Adams has done more than attain success, she 
deserves it, and is, in consequence, not likely to be spoilt. 
Miss Adams has appeared in many different parts, from the 
tngéenne one of the school-girl in A Midnight Bell to the 
emotional réle of the crippled working-girl in The Lost Par- 
alise. She was with Mr. E. H. Sothern, and appeared in The 
Maister of Woodbarrow,and as Dora in Diplomacy with Charles 
Frohman’s company. She has had the advantage, in conse- 
quence, of seeing many different people play different parts, 
and of playing them herself, and has been fortunate in hav- 
ing been frequently in the same cast with her mother, who 
is an actress of experience. She is now in her proper ele- 
ment in light modern comedy, and it is as a comédienne 
that she will probably continue to be best known and best 
liked 

It isa. od deal to say of so young a woman, but it is rath- 
er difficuit to see just who is going to prevent Miss Ad- 
ams from becoming the leading exponent of light comedy 
in America. We have emotional actresses and comic-opera 
queens and soubrettes without number—we have one-or two 
Who appear in the parts played by Miss Mary Anderson—but 
we have very few leading women who have not already pass- 
ed beyond that age when the part of the young and éngénve 
wife, so dear to the writers of modern comedies, is becom- 
ing. 

Miss Adams possesses much more than the delightful 
quality of youth, which is of chief value to her, or 
should be so, because it enables her to wait, to make her 
way slowly, and to train herself for the higher flights to 
come. She possesses, besides this, a manner charmingly 
refined, and yet piquant and daring, a naturalness that 
makes even the strained lines which the author may put 
into her mouth sound natural and appropriate, and a light- 


ness and way ward- 
ness of touch 
which fascinates 
both women and 
men, and the criti- 
cal and the un- 
critical among her 
audiences. She 
reads certain lines 
in a way particu- 
larly her own, and 
most charmingly 
—as, when her for- 
mer lover, who 
had sent his rival, 
her present hus- 
band, to her to 
plead for him, up- 
braids her for mar- 
rying his proxy, 
and she says: “ But 
why did you send 
such a nice proxy? 
It was very foolish 
of you.” When 
Miss Adamsspeaks 
this line there 
is not a man in 
the audience who 
hears but agrees 
with her warm 
Jy and = emphat- 
ically, and feels 
a sudden _ bitter 
contempt for the 
foolish gentleman. 

And when, af- 
ter giving her hus- 
band many differ- 
ent and excellent 
reasons Why she 
does not drink 
champagne, of 
which he has been 
toid she is inordi- 
nately fond, she 
adds, ‘* Why, I just 
hate the stuff!” 
there is something 
more convincing 
in the way she says 
it than would be e 
course of temper- 
ance for the rest of 
her married life. 
And in contrast to 
this is the rebuke 
to the old lover, 
who tries to make 
her say she regrets 
she has married his 
rival, and which is 
given with such 


Cuagies B, Catuoarr. 
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dignity that the child of 
a minute before seems to 
have developed suddenly 
into a woman. 

What Miss Adams should 
do now is to burn her 
serap- book of notices, if 
she keeps one, and all the 
articles about her leap 
into success, and prepare 
to lay siege to the place 
she will take some day on 
the American stage. 

It is not what the pa- 
pers or the people at- the 
next one-week stand are go- 
ing to think of her that is 
important, but what they 
are going to think of her 
three years from now or 
fifty years after she is dead. 
Hers is distinctly a wait- 
ing race, a race in which 
she can fill in her time 
seeing the people of the 
world she is going to portray 
on the stage, and not only 
the people of the world who 
do the portraying. She 
should study them, and dis- 
sect them, and listen to them 
talk, and hear what they 
think is worth saying, and 
keep on learning, and culti 
vating and caring for the 
gifts already hers. She is 
like a very fine violin that 1s 
to be played upon some day, 
and which should in the 
mean time be kept away 
from open windows and 
steam heat, and touched 
only by the best artists, who 
would play only the best 
music, and then, when the 
time comes, the instrument 
will be in good order and 
give out the best music. It 
is true, asinjudicious friends 
have said, Miss Adams did 
awake one morning —the 
morning of the 4th of Octo- 
ber—to find herself famous, 
but she can afford to go to 
sleep again. She can afford 
to wait. For when she is 
ready to take the place she 
is sure to take some day, she 
will find very few others 
there to crowd her. 


Joun Lyman, 


REWARDED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


On the night of January 20, 1892, the light-keeper at So, 
koty Head, on Nantucket Island, discovered flashes of lig i 
out at sea, and knowing that they were signals of distr... 
immediately telephoned to the Coskata Life-Saving Stati 
that, as near as he could make out, a vessel was stranded . 
Bass Rip. ‘‘ Allright, watch her. We will go to her at ds 
break,” was theanswer After calling in the morning patres 
and giving his men breakfast, the station-keeper Jaunci) 
his boat and started for Bass Rip—eight miles off—j, 
raging sea, through snow squalls driven by a heavy northe 
gale. The grippe had weakened all his men, three were 
home sick, and raw substitutes were in their places. (), 
of the crew had just recovered from pneumonia The t}); 
mometer was down to 12°, and continued at that poi 
throughout that and the following day. 

Sail was set, and after a perilous run the Rip was mack 
then it was discovered that the vessel was five miles beyond 
on the Rose and Crown Shoal. Nothing daunted, the Jit;|, 
surf-boat, only twenty-three feet long, kept on out into 1}; 
roaring sea, and at eleven o'clock the wreck, which prove| 
to be the three-masted schooner H.P. Kirkham,was reached 
The hull had already sunk and was breaking up, and tix 
crew of seven souls were in the rigging © The perilous task 
of rescuing these men and at the same time preserving tl), 
station-boat from being swamped or stove was at Jas: 
accomplished, and the effort to return to shore in the tect} 
of the gale begun. As the mast and sail were now useless. 
and only added weight to the already overloaded boat, they 
were thrown overboard. Out of sight of land, surrounded 
by miles of dangerous rocks, on which the waves broke with 
terrible fury, these men tugged at the oars for life. Dark 
coming on six hours afterwards, found them only one milk 
from where the wreck had been, for it had gone entirely to 
pieces within an hour after the crew were taken off. ~All 
that night the freezing life-savers battled with the cutting 
gale and the icy sea, and all that night the shipwrecked 
men, who had been fifteen hours in the rigging, lay helpless 
in the bottom of the boat. When morning dawned it was 
found that land was not far off, but it brought little hope, 
for the men were almost completely exhausted Tide, 
however, favored them, and at about ten o'clock, after 
thirty hours of desperate struggling, without having tasted 
a morsel of food, they landed at the little hamlet of Siascon 
sett, eight miles from their station, For this act of bra- 
very, Which the United States government was pleased to 
call one of the most courageous in the service, the pay of 
all was raised to the highest allowed in the service, and the 
keeper was awarded a gold medal, and each of the crew a 
silver one. These medals were publicly presented before a 
large audience at Nantucket on mt 9, 1893. 

The following are the names of the crew: Walter N. 
Chase, captain; Jesse H. Eldredge, John Lyman, Charles B. 
Cathcart, Josiah. B Gould, George Flood, Roland Perkins. 
Of these, Flood was not present to receive his medal, and 
Roland Perkins, the man who had at the time just recovered 
from pneumonia, had been called before a higher tribunal 
for his reward, having died a short time after from the effects 
of the exposure on the night of the rescue. 


Jzssx H, Eupurper. Water N. Cuase. Josian B. Goutp 


THE CREW OF THE COSKATA LIFE-SAVING STATION. 














ene best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, : 
bronchitis, la grippe, 
and croup, it is 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


bli sPerfect Health Bistll 


AN ENGLISH PREPARAT 

Rich in phosphates, Ps orig lle in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients, Delicious] alatable to 
«most refined taste. It is an established fact that 
phengeennts an important ingredient in the 
mposition of these biscuit, is the essence and centre 
ot the human brain itself, and kindles afresh the fire 
of vitality from the soles "of the feet to the crown of 
the head, restoring the fullest and most vigorons con- 
ditions of robust health of body and mind, and enriches 
the blood, invigorates the brain, nerves, and muse 
cles. The digestion is invigorated, appetite in- 
creases, the bowels become regular, sleep calm 
refreshing, the lips red, eyes brighter, 
skin cleaner and healthy. They insure sound 
white teeth, and arrest paar: mc decay, showing 
the action on the organs of nutrition. Are a specific 
~o for nervous and mental prosiration, nervous dys- 
a. If not found at the grocer’s, send 10 cents to 
HE DAKE BAKERY CO., Chicago, Il. 
sole Manufacturers in the United States), for sam- 

».es free by maii; also testimonials and price-list. 
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43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE sOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 





174 TREMONT ST.,| 92: FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK. 





‘Disappointment comes of buy- | 
ing a carriage, piano, house, or even | 
a table or chair, with no guarantee | 
of the varnish. | 

This is good sense or nonsense | 
according to whether you know | 
what it means. 

Let us send you the “ People’s 
Text-Book,” free. 

MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, is, Chicago. 








OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 


t ee Eo 
ure su nt 000 
fi pare bop vor food. oa ook. Ifiteammot ee cbtatned 
dealers, send 6 
stamps for sample 


HEMICAL CO., 19 Lake $t., Cleveland, 0. 
Beeman i 


8 oneach wrapper. 
GUM, 


ve cents in 


EMA’ 
CAUTION—See that the name 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN 





[kom BRONCHITIS 
TO THE GRAVEYARD 
is the experience of many people who 
permit a cold to run into bronchitis, and 
‘hat into capillary bronchitis, which kills 
more quickly than consumption, Aerated 
Oxygen is oxygenized air loaded with 
medicated vapor, which cures Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Catarrh, and other 
Bronchial Troubles. 


Send for Pamphlet. 


Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, W. H. 
“\ oxo Office: 3 & 4 Cantera Musto Hatt. 
New York Office: 19 Brexman Srneer. 


THE KEELEY TREATMENT 


“ITH the Double Chloride of Gold 





AS comonie ld Remedies fo 
! \WAUSTTO at BELG aebet R YSe NERVE 


communications 


mmunlcations eae ti iMITATORS 





WALTER BAKER & CO. 
a; Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
tas more than three times 
} the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
i costing less than one cent 
@cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


TO PURCHASE A 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, 


Consisting of Camera, Lens, Tripod, 1 doz. Plates, 1 
Printing Frame, 2 Trays, 1 doz. Paper, 12 Mounts, 1 
Lamp, 1 Focus Cloth, 8 ozs. Developer, 1 lb. Hypo, 
8 ozs. Albutone, 1 Graduate, 1 Negative Rack, and one 
copy of ‘‘ How to Make Photograp a” 










For Pictures, 4x64, $12.50. 
tt 5X7, $14.00. 

ed 5x8, $15.00. 
a be 64x8h, $17.50. 
vg ™ 8x10, $20.00. 


The above outfits contain everything necessary to 
make and complete a picture. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 
AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
giase jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniature jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point in 
the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 
cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 


NaS 


BALL POINTED 














SHREWD Cyclers al- 
ways post themselves 
before purchasing 
wheels. Weask you to 
become posted about 
Sy the 

IMPERIAL 
WHEELS. Our cat- 
alogue will help you. 
Send for it. 











AMES & FROST CO., 
t Chicago, Ill. 


The Favorite Ch 


A moti of Ie of “<r ahd con feorrent 
ence—in sickness cr 





cians’ C. 


Lilustrated Crlogoe Westen Ae eeee. - 
. Mertion pa; 
STEVENS CHAIR Nod oth 6th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| unique caravansary is situated a few yards from 


| beach, w ashed by the waters of Chesapeake Bay 











e . 
Financial. 
Bills of Exchange bought 
Letters 
to Europe aud West Indies, | 
Commercial and Travellers” 
s 
Cc red it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
‘{ 10: NET on FIRST MORTGAGE Improved 
Property Loans. Titles guaranteed. Personal 
attention given to every detail. Best * oecaatone 
Send for sample notes and mort n 


and sold. Cable Transfers 
Letters of Credit. "| 
Banxens, No. bid Wats. Sturer. 
TO INVESTORS! 
JOSEPH P. BACHE, Salt Lake City, Utah, 











Deservediy world - famed, this immense and 


Fort Monroe, and lies along a beautiful sandy 
and Hampton Roads. An all-the- -year-round re- 
sort, unsurpassed in health and general attraction. 
It is the rendezvous for prominent people from 
all sections, and an atmosphere of comfort, luxury, 
and refinement pervades the place. Dress parade, 
artillery practice, guard mount, ete., in the fort. 


Send for pamphlet. F. XN. Pike, , Manager, 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


——— 


| 3 


| nore History of the Christian Church. 





( ROSES 


Their culture and care; how the fam- 
ous D. & C. Roses are grown on their 
own roots at rose headquarters and 
how any one can grow roses and 
other flowers successfully. All this 
and more is told in our new “Guide to 
Rose Culture.” A handsome book 
which illustrates and prices all the 
best flowers. We mailit free together 
with acopy ofour grand Floral Maga- 
zine, “SUCCESS with FLOW ERS.” 
Send us your address. 
The DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rove Growers ‘West Grove, Pa. 























The Sower 


Has no second chance, The 
first supplies his needs — if he 
takes ‘the wise 


Mae — tion of 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ry’s Seed Annual, fo for £3008, 
contains all the latest and 

: information — Gardens ane and 

| Gardening. recognized 
authority. ard eee nter should 
| haveit. Sent e on request, 
D. M. FERRY & O0., Detroit, Mich, 





We are Manufacturers of, Importers 
and Dealers in, 


STEREOPTICONS, 
Gas-Making. Apparatus. 


100,000 Lantern § Slides in Stock. 






Lantern Slides to Order. 


McINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

{# Mention this paper. 


Writs ror 





Catavosus. 





sea m receipt of 1@c.3 also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts. IndiaIn. 


Nose, Superflucus Hair, Pimples, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 














States. 


‘¢Improvement the Order of the peas 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good results. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has jnst received from the U. 8. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. 

This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters, 

Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities throughout the United 
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Jane Field. A Novel 


By Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
“Indika,” ete. With Ten Colored Maps. 
Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $3 00. 

II. 


Morocco As It Is, with au Account of Sir 


Charles Euan Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. 
By Sreruen Bonsat, Jr., Special Correspond- 
ent of the London C entral News, Wihustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 


TH. 


| 
| The Tongue of Fire; or, The True Power 


of Christianity. 
From New Plates. 


By the Rev. WituiaM ARTHUR. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.08. 


IV. 


Mllustrated Edition of Green's Short 


History of the English People. Edited 
by Mrs, J. R. Green _and Miss Katn Noreate. 
With Portrait, Colored Plates, M: aps, and Many 
Illustrations. Vol. I, Royal 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, Uneut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. 
V. 

By Mary E. WiLkrss. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

VE 

patatinemetine Notes of the Life of 
William Bell Scott, and Notices of his 
Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 
1882. Edited by W. Minto. - Illustrated by 
Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions of 
Sketehes by Himself and. Friends. ° Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo0, Cloth, Uneut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $8 00. (un a Box.) 

VIL. 

History of the United States, from the 
Compromise of 1850. By James Forp Ruoprs. 
Vol. L, 1850-1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uneut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn 
a Boz.) 


Illustrated, 


Vill. 

Harper’s Young People Series. Two New 
Volumes: The Midnight Warning, and Other 
Stories, By Epwarp H. Houss—Zhe Moon 
Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. Mvn- 
KITTRICK. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25 each. 

> ON 

Christmas Every Day, and Other Stories. 
Told for Children. By Wittiam Dean How- 
ELLS.. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 
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~ and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Kedness of 
c., removed, 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


( 


| Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8a.m.to 8 p.m, 





The Armies of To-Day. A Description of 
the Armies. of the Leading Nations at the 
Present Time. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uneut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3 50. 

XI. 

| Moltke: His Life and Character. Sketched 
in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and 
Autobiographical Notes. Translated by Mary 
Heras. ~ With Illustrations from Drawings by 
Moltke, Portraits, and Fac-simile Letters. 8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00.— Uniform with The Franco- 
German War of 1870-71, and Letters of 
Moltke to his Mother and his Brothers. 


XI. 


Abraham Lincoln. By CHarirs CarLeton 
Corrix. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00, 


Von 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceiptof price. Hanren’s Catatogur will be sent toany 
address on receipt of Ten Cents in stampa. 


ECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, MINING, 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


| MAY BE STUDIED At EXome 
‘WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 

To begin students only need to know how to read and write. 
Send for FREE Circular giving full particulars to The Corre- 
apondence hoel of Mechanics or The Correspond- 
ence School of Mines, Scranton, Pa. 
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THE PROPOSED SPEEDWAY. 
BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 

THE project of a speedway or grand boulevard, to serve 
the double purpose of driving-course and connecting link 
between the system of new parks in the annexed district 
and that part of the city lying south of the Harlem River, is 
one which must command the attention of every citizen of 
New York, whether he be Tammanyite, Democrat, Repub- 
lican, or mugwump. The agitation of the speedway bill 
last winter clearly demonstrated that public sentiment fa- 
vors such a driveway, but it also proved beyond question 
that a speedway in Central Park will not be tolerated. 
Aside from the fact that there is no space for such a drive 
in Central Park, and the people do not want any encroach- 
ment on their one (at this time) accessible pleasure-ground, 
it does not take a great deal of foresight to appreciate that 
the annexed district is the only one in which such a boulevard 
would be feasible, to say nothing at all of the desirability of 
such location. Bearing in mind that the city grows at the 
rate of about 50,000 a year, it is easily calculated that in five 
or ten years from 250,000 to 500,000 souls will be added to 
our present population. It is quite as easily foreseen that 
in the present crowded state of affairs below the Harlem 
Riverthe very natural progress of the increased population 
must be northward. Apart, therefore, from the mere mate- 
rial advantages to the city of a speedway in the apprecia- 
tion of real estate along the line, the gratification of a rapidly 
growing class of drivers and riders (for there are to be bridle 
paths), and the breathing-spots afforded those less-fortunate 
ones whose outing depends on *‘ shanks’ mare,” it is clearly 
seen that such a thoroughfare must in the course of a very 
few years become an actual necessity. 

Granting, then, that such a driveway is both desirable and 
essential, the question of route becomes a most important 
one. In determining on a route three considerations present 
themselves most prominently, viz., ease of access to those be- 
low the Harlem River, economy in construction, and perma- 
nent benefit. 

In Commissioner of Street Improvements Louis J. Heintz’s 
report, made recently, he advises a route which, briefly, be- 
gins at East 161st Street in the Twenty-third Ward, and 
extends north, with the Harlem Railroad to the west and 
Jerome Avenue on the east, to the Mosholu Parkway in the 


MAP OF PROPOSED SPEEDWAY. 


Twenty-fourth Ward. The one advantage of this route lies 
in the configuration of the land, a ridge extending a greater 
part of its length, which would make the proposed speed- 
way free to a considerable extent of grade crossings. But 
this advantage would seem to be more than outweighed by 
the tremendous cost of construction, which would include 
over forty bridges, and a viaduct 800 feet long and 60 feet 
high over the depression between 174th and 176th streets. 
Added to this would be the further cost of acquiring land. 
The proposed boulevard would go through a section pretty 
well built up, and it would be necessary to buy 1,921.37 
city lots, besides, according to Mr. Heintz’s report, 155 
dwellings and 64 sheds more or less taken. 

The approach to this roadway would be rather indirect, 
while the boulevard itself would stop short about a mile of 
Van Cortlandt Park, which is the most extensive and most 
beautiful of our public pleasure-grounds. To extend it to 
Van Cortlandt Park it would be necessary to make a sharp 
turn to the eastward after passing Jerome Park. (See map.) 

The construction of any boulevard on the scale proposed 
would be a matter of great cost even at its cheapest, and 
should be planned to answer for all time. The statement of 
Mr. Heintz, in this connection, that it should be built with 
‘‘ the greatest economy and advantage, and with the least pos 
sible interference with the present and future conditions of 
streets and avenues, and the inevitable growth of trade and 
business enterprise,” augurs well for the Commissioner’s con- 
ception of what the people want, but the route he has sug- 
gested bespeaks his ignorance of the annexed district. 

Probably less than ten per cent. of the citizens of New 
York know that the city owns a strip of land about one hun- 
dred feet wide beginning at about 170th Street, and running 
through the’most beautiful section of the annexed district, 
on out past the city limits. Such, however, is a fact, and 
the old Croton aqueduct is the property. The building of 
the proposed boulevard along the route of the aqueduct 
would have manifold advantages. First, in point of econ- 
omy, the city already owns one hundred feet in width, and 
the remaining eighty-two throughout its length could be 
purchased at a much lower figure than in any other section 
of the annexed district, because it is unimproved land to ar 
almost entire extent. Its location is greatly superior to that 
advised by Mr. Heintz, insomuch as an approach could be 
made direct from the new Macomb’s Dain Bridge, which 





would take drivers across from Riverside Drive, St. Nichols 
Avenue, or the Boulevard, and still another connection could 
be made at Washington Bridge. 

Starting from either of these points, it would give tly 
easiest and most direct communication with our drivew:\ 
below the Harlem, and run through a part of the annexed 
district, which, where it is built up, has far outstripped any 
other in handsome residences. 

It would go along the east side of Jerome Park and the 
west side of Van Cortlandt. Its total length would be about 
six miles, and it could.be made a grand boulevard unequalled 
in the world. : 

This is no matter for political predilection, but one in 
which every denizen of New York is interested. We want 
the greatest good to the greatest number at the smallest cost 


WINTER DAWN. 
Tre air is cold and crisp and clear, 
The East is olive, tinged with gray, 
And slender salmon strips appear 
Beyond the faint hills far away. 


The stars have faded in the blue, 
And in the fast-approaching light 
I see the distant train pursue 
Its course across the wastes of white. 


Its whistle long and sharp and shrill, 
Pierces the stillness, ashen, drear, 
And great smoke billows rise, and fill 
With clouds the liquid atmosphere. 


And in that smoke that upward flows 
I note the light of day unfurl, 
For now dawn’s tender airy rose 
Is trembling in its folds of pearl. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK 
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The Explorer Endorses the Kodak. 
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THE FLORIDA HOME SEEKER. 


up, monthly payments. 


THE FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT CO., 
99 FRANKLIN ST.,N. Y., ROOM 18. 


Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.”—A thenew. 
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BARRING AMERICAN YACHTS from cqmpetition in the race 

_r the Meteor Challenge Shield, which the German Emperor 
< presented to the Royal Yacht Squadron, is a very deft 

mpliment to the prowess of American yachtsmen and the 
~..\) of our designers. It is distinctly of German extraction, 

; none the less a compliment. It must be remembered 

1 his Imperial Majesty spent a great deal of his time last 

‘son in trying with his yacht, the Meteor—which is the old 
‘ele. that attempted to capture the America’s Cup from 
rechristened—to win a race from the Englishmen. He 
hably believes, and with good reason, that he can build a 
ut over there that will defeat any boat flying the British 
- but he knows his Shield would come to this country 

re he to open the competition to American yachts. He 
1. wows, too, and he will have good reason to be more thor- 
_.-hly convinced of it after the race for the America’s Cup 
; \t September or October, that he can only beat an Ameri- 
«sn yacht by an American designer. The Shield is of em- 
}. «ed silver, ornamented with thalers of different periods, 
ye of them rare coins; the year of 1888, for instance, is 
represented by three 20-mark pieces — the heads of the 

}»perors William I., Frederick II.,and William II. The 

»erial arms are displayed in the centre, the shield rests on 

« velvet mount, with the imperial crown above, and the em- 
ror’s. presentation inscription below. The whole is en- 
;.<ed in an oak cabinet. The conditions of the race are 

.: it is to be sailed in cruising trim in or across the English 
iannel, a distance of 80 to 100 miles, open to yachts of 
any rig rating 100 and over; but there is to be no race unless 
s< yachts start. If the Shield is won three times, it becomes 
ie personal property of the victor. 

This event, therefore,will not be open to Mr. Carroll when 
he goes abroad; but there is still the Royal Victoria Cup, 
which Dixon Kemp has been proclaiming as the only real 
world’s championship trophy; and the Brenton and Cape 
May cups. : 


Up TO DATE THERE HAS BEEN no further addition to the 
American yachts that will defend the International trophy. 
Mr. Archibald Rogers and bis syndicate thus far are the 
only ones to have placed an order for a defender, but the 
yachting atmosphere is full of rumors, as we go to press, of 
orders that are to be placed, though, strange enough, not one 
of them hails from Boston. Two other syndicates are re- 
ported to be on the verge of ordering a cup-defender, both 
composed of New York men—one headed by E. D. Mor- 
can, vice-commodore of the New York Yacht Club and 
former owner of the Wasp, and C, Oliver Iselin, owner of the 
70-foot sloop Titania ; the other said to be of Seawanhaka 
Corinthian clubmen. It is not unlikely that one of these 
orders will be placed elsewhere than with the Herreshoffs, 
and if so, there will be good reason for expecting yet another 
order to come from, say, Boston. 

It would be agnatter of deep regret if no Boston yacht were 
built for the preliminary trials, and just a bit curious, for 
there are several yachtsmen in and around the Hub to whom 
sixty or seventy thousand dollars would be a mere trifle. 
Chicago seems to think it should have some race on the 
lake; Chicago yachtsmen would do well, first of all, to place 
themselves in evidence, and no better year can there be than 
this. Here is an opportunity, if these yachtsmen want to 
declare themselves, for a cup-defender syndicate from Chi- 
cago. The truth of the matter is, a cup-defender of the 
present size is an utterly useless machine after the event is 
over, and an extremely expensive affair to race at all times. 

Of course Mr. Carroll’s yacht will be eligible, and will un- 
doubtedly be raced in the trials if she does well abroad; she 
will be raced at all odds, probably, because we shall be able 
10 get a line on the other yachts through the Carroll boat 


_ after her season in English waters. 


It WILL NOT ASTONISH AMERICAN sportsmen who are 
more or less familiar with the disinclination on ‘‘the other 
side” to take up modern ideas, especially if they are Ameri- 
can, to learn that the Royal Canoe Club of London has again 
refused to recognize the sliding seat. When they first pro- 
hibvited its use in’88, there was not such especial wonder, - 
for the English are slow to learn; but to do so now, after the 
experience of the last four years, and the great strides we 
liave made in the sport, means that this once pre-eminent 
canoe Club has set its face against progression. There was 
x Ume, about a dozen or fifteen years ago, when the Royal 
Canoe Club was the most influential of the world, but from 
llc time that we téok up the sport, we have steadily im- 
proved in our craft and our skill, until to-day the Royal 
{ioe Club is a back number, while we lead the universe. 
lieve is an English association called the British Canoe As- 
~chition, Which has always been a mere perfunctory body 
‘ut failed to influence even its own members. On the other 
liind, the influence of the Royal C. C. among English canoe- 
's!s has been considerable, and the result of the recent action 
©! the Royal in prohibiting the sliding seat may be watched 

interest. It means much to English canoemen. Neither 

ng nor cruising in England has had very much life for 
eral years. It has radually reached a comatose state, from 
‘uch only some radical movement can arouse it. If the other 
-’s have sense enough to appreciate their predicament and 
untenance the sliding seat, they will rejuvenate their 

“, give some life to canoeing, and put the ancient Royal 


oe the shelf, with the cobwebs which seem more 
iking. 


! 


‘IE PRESERVATION OF OUR TIMBER-LAND and protection 

' \hat game there is left in the sections where once it 
uded are matters that should have the earnest, vigorous 

rt of — sportsman in the United States. Forest 
‘ream is doing good work in this direction by the 
‘ation of a pamphlet opposing the projected railroad 

ith Yellowstone National Park. The road proposed 
‘onnect Cooke City, a small mining camp just outside 
‘rtheast corner of the park, on Soda Butte Creek, with 
‘bar, a station on a branch of the Northern Pacific 
vay. The promoters of the road claim the proposed 
viz., down Soda Butte Creek to the East Fork or 

' River,and on to the Yellowstone, to be the only practi- 

c: but actual surveys prove that there are others equally 

l, if not better, here are always to be found Jand 
‘urers backing railroad schemes, and this proposed 

n of the National Park is no exception to the rule. 

' bit of forest-land, every section in which the game 
"paratively plentiful, is simply. beset by. speculative 

ss. and overrun by pot-hunters and that most despicable 


‘““HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


of all men who carry a gun, the wanton slau hterer, who 
kills out of season as quickly as in season, an rejoices in 
the mere killing long after he has secured a sporteman’s “ bag.” 


I HAVE ALWAYS MAINTAINED THAT PAPERS devoted to the 
cause of honest sport should never publish the big - bag 
records whicli are sent them from time to time, except to 
hold up the names of the butchers to severest criticism. A 
very large percentage of this weak-headed kind of men are 
incited to slaughter by a spirit of emulation which they 
hope may lead to their outbutchering all the other butchers, 
Probably if they did not read of these unsportsmanlike bags, 
they would not attempt to secure a record. Many men sin 
from pure ignorance. They really do not know that it is 
unsportsmanlike in the extreme to, for instance, trap bear— 
or anything else, for matter of that, except vermin—to use a 
shot-gun on deer, or blaze away at a bird that is not on the 
wing. If all our editors will insist on the suppression of 
big bags, and criticise mercilessly all cases of unsportsman- 
ship that come under their notice, there undoubtedly will 
be a marked improvement in the ethics of sportsmanship 
throughout the country. And I do not refer to the editors 
of sportsmen’s papers only, but to the editors of all papers. 

The protection of our game and the preservation of our 
forest-land are matters not for the consideration of sports- 
men alone, but for every thinking citizen of the United 
States. The casual reader little appreciates what he owes to 
the sportsmen of this country, for it has been through their 
efforts, individually and collectively, that so much good has 
been done. I have generally found the average man a good 
fellow at heart, and if the newspapers will help educate him 


on these lines of sportsmanship, he will not,as a rule, be 
found obdurate. 


THE PAST YEAR HAS SHOWN a much greater compliance 
with the game-laws all over the country, and there has been, 
too, a noticeable improvement in the activity of game-war- 
dens, for which we return thanks to the numerous associa- 
tions that are forming everywhere for the protection of game 
and fish: In the cities, particularly here in New York, the 
members of the Game Protection Association have been after 
all offending restaurants where birds out of season were 
served, with a sharp stick, with the gratifying result of 
bringing them all to court. Political pulls have interfered 
in one or two cases, and it should be recorded among sports- 
men of this country that Delancey Nicoll, our District At- 
torney, has failed, although repeatedly urged, to prosecute 
Delmonico on undoubted evidence gathered by the Game 
Association members. Mr. Nicoll is, therefore, not. only 
no sportsman himself, but is hampering the good work of 
men who are sportsmen. We want an association in every 
State, and these, together with the more national work and 
influence of the Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett Club, will 
make us one of these days a nation of sportsmen in the very 
best interpretation of the word. 


THE Boone AND CROCKETT CLUB, at its semiannual din- 
ner last week, decided definitely on building a hunters’ camp 
‘at the World’s Fair. An island bas been secured, and upon 
it there will be built the typical log cabin of the mountain- 
eer, with all the accessories to a life in the Rockies. The idea 
is to give an insight into the frontiersman’s mode of living 
and method of locomotion. The old-time prairie schooner 
will be on the island in all its pristine glory, and along with 
it pack-saddles and burros, and a hunter to illustrate all the 
mysteries of the diamond hitch. There will be also rifles of 
primitive and modern pattern, snow-shoes,etc. It will be an 
attempt to give people an object-lesson in the urgent need 
of protecting our game and timber-land. Few realize or 
even ever hear of the great work this club is doing constantly 
towards the preservation of our game and forests, and the 
education of the people to a rightful understanding of what 
qualities make the true sportsman. It is unobtrusive in its 
work, but collectively and individually it is hammering away 
continuously in the good cause. Probably the lay reader 
will appreciate the influence the club may ae to bear 
when [ say that its membership at dinner last Wednesday 
night included Theodore Roosevelt, Arnold Hague, Hon. 
T. B. Reed, Secretary of Interior Noble, General Greely, M. H. 
Phillips, Royal Phelps Carroll, L. Nicholls, W. A. Chanler, 
Owen Wister, West Roosevelt, Hon. Bellamy Morer, Austin 
Wadsworth, Hon. H. Cabot Lodge, George Bird Grinnell, 
A. Gordon Cumming, Captain Frank Edwards, U.S.A., J. A. 
Chanler, and W. Warren. 


ON THE OPENING OF ANOTHER COLLEGE YEAR it is timely 
to declare the death of a victim last spring demands a ces- 
sation of dangerous society initiations. College fraternities 
have many good features, I will admit; but when their tra- 
dition and mystery and brotherly love are allowed to stand 
as an excuse for manslaughter, the time has come to treat 
college affairs properly and reasonably, and not as though 
college men were in a world unto themselves, controlled by 
no laws save those they may impose. 

In the category of collegiate ‘‘ white sins” many appar- 
ently trivial things have been included, with few murmurs of 
disapproval; but when a man’s life becomes the toll, graduate 
and undergraduate influence should combine to root out all 
traditions which tolerate ‘‘ white sins” that are likely todarken 
innocent lives. That the college authorities should allow a 
guileless Freshman to actually intrust his life to the rough 
handling of a body of upper-class men may not be wrong, but 
it certainly is not very hopeful in its portent, nor does it re- 
flect very great credit on the American college. Something 
is wrong, something is essentially bad, and an improvement 
must come sooner or later. Unless the leaders take a step 
soon, the change may not come until the Freshman classes 
begin to be decimated ; and then the past can hardly be 
undone. Z 

YALE, TO HER CREDIT BE IT SAID, falls in line with.an 
undergraduate football captain, and Hinkey, the silent man, 
has fulfilled his destiny. One year ago last October, an un- 
‘known and unnoticed Freshman, he went out to the field 
with a score of others, and to-day he holds the most popular 
captaincy in college, and has in his hands the management 
of perhaps the most tenderly nurtured of all Yale’s athletic 
branches. I know of no better commentary upon the value 
of brains and skill than this, for Frank A. Hinkey is a by no 
means exceptional man in point of physique, being rather 
slight of figure and of no extraordinary muscular develop- 
ment. But his play has been that of a careful student of 
the ever-varying situation, and upon a team and in a univer- 
sity where merit can always win a place. 


IT 18 A SUBJECT FOR REJOICING, also, to learn that while 
this writing is still in the press there is being made one more 
effort toward the protection of college sport from the pro- 


‘two sections. The final game next year in 


fessional element. No mae of men can ever have the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the college men in the way of oppor- 
tunities for perfect purity in sport. The college man is 
usually so situated as to os free from feeling the pressure 
of financial inducements, his time is his own for several 
hours each day, his associations are such as to lead him to 
the best spirit of sport, and, finally, the reward he is taught . 
to look for is victory, not emolument. And yet there have 
been increasing tendencies toward the breaking down of the 
old barriers which surround college sport and the entrance 
of professional methods. 

Men have been induced to go from one college to another, 
have been led to return to college for graduate courses, have 
been taken in for special branches, looked after during vaca- 
tion in one way or another, and all this has not been done, I 
am sure, without the chink of the shilling sounding some- 
where; and that cursed jingle will in time drown the pro- 
tests of the best of us if it be not checked speedily. 

I have always been an advocate of limiting the eligibility 
in college sports to the undergraduate, and I know that such 
& limitation, though it may for a time, perhaps, lower the 
standard of skill, will elevate the standard of purity. 

By all means let us have only the undergraduate on ’var- 
sity teams, and special professional school men and gradu- 
ates from other colleges barred. j 


ONE OF THE MOST NOTEWORTHY FEATURES in the organi- 
zation of the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
was the determination to keep the quasi-professional out of 
all competitions. It was resolved that each college entering 
a championship game must send, at least two weeks before 
the contest, a list of men from whom its players are to be 
taken. Any one on the list suspected to have done any- 
thing to mar his amateur standing can be challenged, and a 
most searching investigation follows. A competitor to be 
eligible must show that he is a bona fide student, ‘‘ pursuing 
at least five hours of recitations weekly, or ten hours of lab- 
oratory work.” 

Thus it is that the good work towards keeping college 
sport clean grows apace. 

The rules of the Southern Association in football are 
those of our Northern colleges, with the exception of the 
one relating to the number of yearsa student may play. With 
us it is five years; with them, six. It is entirely proper for 
a few years, and until the South has made more progress in 
the game, that the college elevens have all the graduate ma- 
terial available. The six-year limit, therefore, is none too 
generous, That reminds, however, that the five-year limit 
of the Northern colleges, or really those on the Atlantic par- 
ticularly, is about one year too long. Four years is as long 
as the average man remains at college, and the extra year is 
a possible inducement that is not needed nowadays. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION include 
Johns Hopkins University, St. John’s College, University of 
Virginia, University of North Carolina, Wake Forest College, 
University of the South, Sewanee (Tennessee) University of 
Tennessee, University of Alabama: There will be two cir- 
cuits of the associations—the Northern of five, and the South- 
ern of three clubs. This arrangement is to avoid long and 
expensive trips, which would otherwise have to be taken 
by colleges so far apart as Johns Hopkins and the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. The two nearest-éach other will play first, 
then the nearest winners, and finally the champigns of the 
Ii will be 
played at Richmond, Virginia, May 13th, and the football 
championship decided on Thanksgiving day at the same city. 

It is pleasing to note that the good results in sustaining 
the tone of the sport which attended the management of the 
Yale-Princeton game here by the University Athletic Club, 
have reached even tothe South, where at Richmond a club 
is forming which will do for the Southern Thanksgiving-day 
game what the University Athletic Club did for the Northern 
one. Track athletics received no recognition from the re- 
cently organized association, it being considered advisable to 
bend all energy towards making a success of the more pop- 
ular baseball and football championships. Johns Hopkins 
University, however, will hold a field day next May, when 
ali the Southern colleges will be invited to send whatever 
jumpers and sprinters they may have. The one sure war 
of developing athletes in a college is to offer cups for indi- 
vidual and class excellence. Class rivalry will succeed when 
all other means fail. 

The athletic movement in the South is a strong one, and 
evidently come to stay. 


SPEAKING OF CLASS CUPS, the last college year saw recog- 
nition in at least two instances of this wisest and most certain 
method of developing athletic material. C. C. Cuyler gave 
a very handsome cup to his alma mater, Princeton, to be 
contested for by class football elevens; and Thomas De Witt 
Cuyler, Yale,’74, offered three cups for inter-class contests 
for football, rowing, and track athletics at New Haven. 
The cups being won three times by any class become the 
property of that class. These two Cuylers, by-the-way, are 
brothers, and good sportsmen they are indeed. If every 
college that wished to create particular enthusiasm in any 
branch of sport would offer similar cups, their efforts would 
be well rewarded. Harvard will average more good punters 
and goal-kickers than any other university, and the reason 
is easily found in the annual competitions in punting and 
drop and place kicking for a trophy. The naval cadets at 
Annapolis strengthened their academyteam immeasurably b 
holding class championships, and West Point will do much 
towards retrieving the laurels lost Jast year by following 
the example of its rivals. 


THE STANDING OF THE POLO TEAMS for ’92, as compiled 
from the Association records, follows: 


Club. Games Games Games Per 


played. won. lost. cent. 
Re aise cosecccebsseseiecs 5 4 1 80 
Harvard..... ip vkeweveewewnmaene 7 5 2 .713, 
Morristown..........ccvcccesecees Ja 5 2 713, 
HESX..... 2. cccceccscecccecesere 3 2 1 667, 
Myopla.:.....ccccccces cccsceces 8 5 3 .62!, 
Country Club of Westchester.... 10 6 4 .60 
Prides Crossing......... poaenadawa cdl a 50 
Meadow Brook.........++-..2+++ 12 ¢ 8 +831 
Pe ee ere 4 1 8 -25 
Westchester of Newport......... 1 0 1 -00 
Beverly Ravens.......-....+00+8. 1 0 1 00 
Newpett.cccccccvcccceccscccecece 1 0 1 .00 
Oyster Bay.....ccsccscccsrcccces 1 0 1 -00 
TERA NNs ccostivestevccccesoccces 2 0 2 .00 
Brookline ...6..cccccccccccccsecs 3 0 3 -00 


Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


—By‘‘C. pe Hurst.”—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE, $1 25.—PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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PARENTAL JOYS. 


TOMMY. “HERE, POOR MAN. I CAN'T FIND ANY BREAD AND WATER, BUT YOU CAN HAVE 
THESE. PAPA TOLD ME ALWAYS TO BE KIND TO THE POOR.” 


(NV. B.—They were twenty-five-cent Invincibles, too. 





Pears Soap 


“Beauty is but skin-deep” was probably meant to disparage 
beauty. Instead it tells how easy that beauty is to attain. 

“ There is no beauty like the beauty of health” was also meant 
to disparage. Instead it encourages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of health to the skin, and so to both 
these sorts of beauty. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all sorts of peo- 
ple use it. 


WEEKLY 





A Dainty 


This is a 
reduced facsimile 
of our calendar 
for 1893 It is 
provided with 
card-board back, 
and. will stand 
firmly on desk 
or mantel. 
Send your 
address and 
2-centstamp and 
receive one of 
these calendars 
by mail. 





‘Tishig, COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of | 
Beer TEA? See that it ig | 
made from the GENUINE. | 
Incomparably the best. | 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 

See Baron Liebig's 

signature in blue - 

on each label, thus: | 














THE BEST MUSLIN FOR. SHIRTS. 




















































Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the | 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never | BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is A. G. SPALDING & BROS/, Special Agents, 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s cnrcaao. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained | —— — 


in popularity for thirty years. Try it. pear PHONOGRAPHS 


eaencenetatl 7 FOR SALE. 
A h ee o_o Went | Add S 

st m - a is Nature's 7 } ae P 
Cure for Asthma. Cure uaranteed or Ne 

as 0 yay, N York, " 
Forkange Fr Office ces a ete nddcs , Edson Bullding, 
FT 2 





RTING CO., 132 Vine 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Masonic Temple Bid., 
CHICAGO. 








THis IN —_& 
—— Is Manufactured by —— 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS & HARPER CO. 





COLLARS & CUFFS 

















PLEASANT! 


JAMES B. HORNER, 


WHY NOT SMOKE? 
- ~ 


Not poisonous tobacco, but 


A SURE REMEDY FOR 
Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Cold in the Head, etc. 


YA 4 Marshall's Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes. 
RZ 


POPULAR! PERFECT? 


Contain no tobacco, and can be smoked by ladies. Recommended by physicians. Be- 
ware of injurious imitations. Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


- = 44 Cedar Street, New York. 





North German Lloyd §S. S. Co. 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 
8.8. WERRA, FULDA, and KAISER W. II., from N. ¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa, 
Jan. 28, Feb. 4, Mch. 4, Mch. 11, April 8, April 22, April 29. 
New York to Palermo and Naples, 
EMS Sat. Feb. 18, 10 A.M. 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 





CHoIcE + GonLECTIONS. 


‘THE selections in the Franklin Square Song Col- 

lection are strictly first-class both artistically and 
morally. Old and young may find their favorites 
in this collection, and many new and beautiful 
things that they have never seen or heard.—Chris- 
tian Instructor, Chicago. & 

If you want something to keep the whole famil 
——— wd a po —_ grandfather to grand- 
child, purchase the Franklin Square § . 
tion.—Christian Advocate. . “Yaad : 





This is the very best Collection for homes and 
schools that we have yet seen. The compiler could 
do no better work for the homes and schools of 
America.—£verett School Register. % 

Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere 
or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Full 
tables of contents, with Specimen Pages of favor- 
ite Songs for School and Home, sent on applica- 
tion. Address, 
































Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Established 4 a 
1836. first-class 
dealers. 
regains 
OL 
Is unquestionably 
“©The Perfection. of Olive Oil.” 
The First Analysts in the World pronounce it 
Pure Olive Oil. 
Sire oo... =. < Laecuorn, ITALY. 
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“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD: 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most impor- 
tant commercial centres of the United States 
and Canada, and the greatest of Americas 
Health and Pleasure resorts. 

This is the direct line to Niagara Falls by 
way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 3 

All trains arrive at and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 4th Avenue and 42d Street, 
New York, centre of hotel and residence section, 
and the only railroad station in New York. 


For one of the “ Four-Track Series,” send a two-cent stamp 1 
George H. Daniels, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Grand Central Station, N. sf 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 

















